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the tall Sambuk, with its square galleon stern 
(illustrated above), to the utilitarian Boom. 2 
Manned by Swahili, Somali, Arabs and © ::. 
Indians, the dhows are in the direct line of descent 


from the ancient vessels in which men first sailed the 
waters of the Near East. To-day they carry dates 
from Basra, salt for Mombasa and « vast variety of 
miscellaneous cargo and as long as there are 
commodities which can he transported more 
cheaply by sail than by steam, the dhows 
will have a part to play in modern East African 
commerce. Our branches in British East Africa are 
particularly well placed to answer your questions on 
market conditions, or locul commercial undertakings. 
Please address your initial enquiries to our Intelligence 
‘Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
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a friendly 
e 
( 1 * 
egZagh 
sreeting— 

You can offer your guests no friendlier 
welcome than a glass of “Black &White’”’. 
Blended in a special way from the pick 
of Scotland’s whiskies. “Black & White”’ 


is the outstanding example of just how 
good Scotch Whisky can be. 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Seer ts in the Blending 


ACK WHITE 
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TAKE THE RAREST LEAF 
of Virginia and add just 
a touch of the leaf which 
has made certain cigars 
world famous—and you 
have the rough recipe for 
Balkan Sobranie Virginia 
No. 10 tobacco... But 
it is not enough. The 
skill of Sobranie’s heredi- 
tary craftsmen is the 
essential ingredient in a 
tobacco which may cap- 
tivate by its novelty but 
whose friendships go 
deeper—and last 
a lifetime. 


Balkan 
Sobranie 
Tobaceos 


= till _ 
o Virginian 
cy, Nip ~ ahi, 


VIRGINIA No. 10 


Write for catalogue to 
SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECl1 





A Scottish Coxswain 


Smallest 
Life-boat 


costs £13,000 

The Lifeboat 

Service has 

never been 

needed more 

than it is today 

—but, like everything else, it costs more 
The smallest contribution 


will help, send yours to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., 
T.D., M.A 








The Importance of Knowing 
How to Learn Languages 


THE or ti wy method of learning a foreign 
| ingu is the direct method. In other words 
t learn French in French, German in 

sh in Spanish, and Italian in Italian 

an system, and it ts the only way 

s from this that the old-fashioned 


{ ‘ 


mn words 1s 


learn a language by the 


ed fees for Her Majesty's Forces 


Another consequence is that it practically elimin 
ates the difficulties and drudgeries of learning 
complicated grammatical rules and exceptions It 
teaches you not only to read a foreign language, 
but to write, speak and understand it thoroughly 
and efficiently 

The Pelman way of learning languages, which 
has now been used for over 25 years with such 
success, is explained in four little books, one for each 
language 


French - Spanish - German - Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will be sent to 
you. together with a 
post tree 


specimen lesso gratis and 


\\ PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street 
London, W.1 
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Beautiful Gifts from 


Hlanulton & Inehes 


, # 


Pe e, 
ype ae 4 
a 


Rnath 


~—<»< A 
- Ay Ledinburgh crystal ts 
ate ; 
haractertsucally Scotts 
illustrated ts one piece f 


the complete suite of eleven tterns 
Travelling clock that 
fe lds 10 ¢ ] Se 


wii Ze, With leather case 


AIS) £13. 10.3 


QUAICHS 
Reproductions 4gin £9. 14.0 


iv silver of fin £7. 16 ro 
these ancient Qjin £4. 4.0 
Scottish drink- 2hin. £2. 10.0 
ing vessels Igin. £1. 18.0 


Larger sizes up to 12in. dia. available. 


Price list on application. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths, 


Jewellers, Wat 
87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2. Central 4898. Teleg, 
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POST BAG 


A request from an Old Age Pensioner for sheets and blankets. 

An appeal from a working Governess for a home as she wished 
to retire. 

A notification of the admission to Hospital of an elderly bed- 
ridden Beneficiary. 

A letter asking for advice about the ownership of her property, 
and the rights of the local Council. 


That is a small selection from one day's post, the 
result of which was that 


The Old Age Pensioner was supplied with her needs from the G.B.I. 
Clothing Store. 


As the working Governess had no income apart from her earnings, 
the Local Authority undertcok to pay for her maintenance at a 
Home obtained for her by the G.B.I. 


Arrangements were made for a regular supply of magazines, etc., and 
a Contributor in the neighbourhood was asked to ‘ adopt’ her. 


Enquiries were made of the Council and Solicitors concerned, and the 
old lady’s mind was set at rest. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 

















£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents 
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THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 600 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be furnished gladly. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 














THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


Oo 
3 NET 
4/O PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
Investments may be of any sum from 
£1 to £5,000. Interest paid half- 


yearly. Nocharges; no depreciation 
of Capital; easy withdrawal. 


Prospectus sent ow request 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 


(Tel. No.: MONarch 8985) 





A Green Fiel 
is Heaven 


to poor mothers and children who live in the 
drab and dreary parts of our cities and towns 
and rarely get the chance of leaving such 
surroundings. 

The Church Army is giving many poor families 
a much-needed rest and change in the country 
or by the sea. 

It costs 4 guineas to provide a week for 
a mother and two children. 


Your Gift in support of Church Army Fresh Air Homes will 
be welcomed by The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FIGHT THE COOD FIGHT 





55 BRYANSTON ST., LONDON, W.! 
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Constable 


™ * yg 
( thi na r cader: Reviewing A. H. Rasmussen's 
remarkable account of thirty years’ adventuring and trading in 
China, Rodney Gilbert wrote in the New York Herald Tribune 
** Very few of the old residents in China could sit down and tell 
their stories as well as Mr Rasmussen, or could give as good 


an impressionistic picture of a Chinese scene.” 
Illus. 18s. 


All This and a Medal Too: 


Tim Carew has written an extremely good (and very funny) 
book which starts with his exodus from a famous public school, 
touches life in the Police Force, the R.H.G. and the Parachute 
Regiment, and ends with fighting in Burma, Malaya and Java 


Second imp. 15s 


‘ 
¢ Peter Carew ° On June 28th 
we are publishing Combat and Carnival, a most 
entertaining account of the privileged classes in 
peace and at war from the French Revolution up to 
and including the Crimean campaign. Colonel 
Peter Carew, who contributed a number of pieces 
to *‘ Maga,’ compiled his story from letters and 


diaries preserved in the Carew family. 
Illus, 215 
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At First Hand... 
The One Remains 


A REPORT FROM JERUSALEM 
STEWART PEROWNE 


“An historian of sensibility with deep feeling for the past, 
he has contrived to set the Jerusalem of today against the 
backcloth of its three and a half thousand years of unique 
human experience without any sacrifice of the clarity of his 
picture.” THE TIMES. Illustrated (20s. net) 


Lumberjack 


JOCK FAIRLIE 


A man’s book, an unusual book; the autobiography of young 
Jock Fairlie who threw up his office job and went to Canada, 
and became a lumberjack amongst the toughest men in the 
world on Vancouver Island. (12s. 6d. net) 


The Thirsty Land 


JOHN BROWN 
(author of ‘TWO AGAINST THE AMAZON’) 


In the winter of 1952-53 John Brown set out by car to cross 
and survey the great Kalahari desert. With him went his wife, 
and no woman had ever made the entire Thirstland trek before. 
Illustrated (16s. net) 


Published by HODDER & STOUGHTON in the City of London 


Mi Rt erie TR, 
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BRITISH ™\, SEAGULL 


‘The best Gutboard 
Motor in the World” 


LTO. POOLE. DORSET Telephone POOL 


Theit Happy Faces 
whe yout teward 


Our children come from the poorest 
homes; some have lost parents; all are 
in the greatest need of our care. Without 
your aid our work must fail. Help us 
to keep them happy and train them to 
become worthy citizens. 

NOT 
NATIONALISED 


we**° SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
sussiviseo ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


Please send a donation to PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 
The Secretary 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, 


<_<, 
King Georae lV 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY hears 
Quality. Unsurpassed pee 


DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED 
EDINBURGH x ~s 








THE TRAVELLER 
THE DOCTOR 
THE GOLFER 


. emer, 
a 


Its virtues commend it to all. To the 
mature it offers remarkable comfort and restrained 
styling. To the busy man the ease of it« 

controls brings blessed relief. The young of heart 
notice first its liveliness, its superb roadholding, 
The family man welcomes its spaciousness, 

needs the economy of its running costs, To every 
one it promises absolute dependability 


You make a wise and balanced choice when you choose a 


CONSUL 
Its price is a pleasure £ £70 
Plus P.T. ££196.19.2 


FORD 4 ‘5-STAR’ MOTORING 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 
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P@O@O@ = SS. “ORCADES”, 
sailing from Southampton on July 3 
to Venice & the Mediterranean for 20 days 
FIRST CLASS FROM £102 


> ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


B@@ SS. “ORSOVA”, 
com oY sailing from Southampton on July 31 
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The — 
Dangerous 


River 
R. M. PATTERSON 
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This is the authentic story of life in the 
unexplored wilds of Arctic Canada. Of 
dangerous journeys by canoe on the 
Nahanni River, of prospecting for gold, 
hunting and trapping, of legends of hidden 
gold and vanished men, and of the wild 
beauty of the region. Illustrated. 


About 15s. 





THE MEMOIRS OF 
A BUCCANEER 


being the adventures 
and amours of 


LOUIS LE GOLIF 


A fascinating and hilarious tale of pirate 
life—of voyaging among tropical islands, 
of battles at sea, of plundering, seduction, 
rapine and feasting—it holds the reader en- 
thralled. Translated by MALCOLM BARNES. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


TWO EGGS ON 
MY PLATE 
OLUF REED OLSEN 


“* Makes most exciting reading. It has all 
the ingredients of the best boys’ adventure 
books . . . the personal record of one who, 
with a few true and courageous friends, 
played a full and worthy part in the libera- 
tion of his country.” THE SPECTATOR. 

Illustrated. 5th Imp. 15s. 


FLIGHT FROM DAKAR 


EILIV HAUGE and VERA 
HARTMAN 


The authors give an exciting account of 
one of the most adventurous exploits of 
the last war—the escape of the Norwegian 
merchant vessel Lidvar from the heavily- 
guarded port of Dakar. Illustrated. 

About 12s. 6d. 


MY WILD GOOSE 
CHASE 


BILL POWELL 


A professional wildfowler not only gives 
many of the secrets of his calling, but 
vividly conveys the lure of bird shooting 
and the magic and danger of the lonely 
marshes. Illustrated. 16s. 
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1804-1954 


WILLIAM BLackwoop, founder of the firm that bears his name, 
and of Blackwood’s Magazine, was born in Edinburgh in 1776. He 
began as a bookseller on the South Bridge in 1804. His Catalogue 
issued in 1812 listed over 15,000 rare and valuable books; it brought 
him fame and many friends, and was still in use as a reference work 
at the end of the century. 


At the same time he was engaged in publishing, and in 1816 be 
achieved further fame when, with John Murray, he brought out Walter 
Scott’s Black Dwarf. 


His next venture, partly to prove his own ability and partly to 
establish a Tory rival to the Whig Edinburgh Review, was to launch 
a new monthly magazine. The first number of ‘ Maga’ appeared in 
April 1817, bearing on its cover the engraving of George Buchanan, 
the Scottish scholar, that has been there ever since. William’s first 
two editors were not enterprising enough, so he dismissed them, took 
over the editorship himself, and engaged John Gibson Lockhart and 
John Wilson to write for him. The result—the seventh number, con- 


taining The Chaldee Manuscript—roused the literary world to laughter, 
indignation and fury. James Hogg (‘ The Ettrick Shepherd ’), Thomas 
de Quincey, William Maginn and Sir Walter Scott also contributed. 
As ‘ Christopher North,’ John Wilson wrote most of the great Noctes 
Ambrosiane. The renown of * Maga’ became assured. 


In 1830 William moved to the premises at 45 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, that are still occupied by the firm. After his death in 1834 
his sons conducted the business, setting up a London Office in 1840, 
and installing printing machinery in Edinburgh in 1846. The greatest 
editor of the period was John Blackwood (1818-1879), who published 
all of ‘ George Eliot’s* work except Romola, first in the Magazine 
and then in ‘ three-decker’ novel form. He was a close friend of 
John Delane of The Times, Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, Blackmore, 
Lever, and other notable authors of the day. Many of them wrote 
for the Magazine and entrusted their books to his hands. 


* Maga” has survived, without a single break in continuity or a rise 
in price, since 1817. From the founder’s day the honour of being 
head of the Publishing Firm and Editor of ‘Maga’ has remained in 
the Blackwood family. 





Order Form for ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 


Please send, as ate | 7 — gift, Blackwood s 


Magazine, post free, Monthly {' r One Year, 


beginning with the issue for 


To 


Block 
Letters 


trom 


Block 
Letters 


J enclose £1, 13s. 


Copies can, alternatively, be sent for any shorter period 

at a cost of 2s. 9d. per issue, post free. If desired, a 

personal message may be enclosed for despatch with 
the first number. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD 
1-8 Bateman’s Buildings, Soho, London, W.1 
45 George Street, Edinburgh 


Or through your Bookseller 
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CONVERT. 


BY JOHN WELMAN, 


‘And stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny.’ 


Doctor DUCDAME, sixty, un- 
married, never known to have 
practised medicine or himself 
required it, lived in a part of 
Devon where valley meets valley 
among wooded hills with round 
bare summits like friars’ pates, 
where deep-down rivers flow 
swiftly from pool to pool over 
shillets and ridges of shale, and 
where farming, fishing and hunt- 
ing are exclusive occupations. 
Monk’s Parsleigh, his compact 
Georgian house, its daisied lawns 
and cob-walled garden, over- 
looked a water-meadow with a 
twisty stream woven into it 
like a silver strand in green 
brocade. Because the month 
was May and the morning a 
warm one, the french windows 
of the breakfast-room stood 
open, admitting a slumbrous 
crooning of pigeons and a scent 

Q 


WoRDSWORTH. 


of wallflowers strong enough to 
taste. 

* Orange or 
bishop ? ” 

Ducdame, massive at the head 
of a long mahogany table, 
glanced at his guest, then out 
of the window. “ You do look 
blue, Lulu,” he added in a 
compassionate tone. 

“ Er—orange juice, 
I beg your pardon, I 
quite...” 

** Wood-pigeons,”’ the doctor 
explained. ** Mistake, though, 
to set words to birds’ music; 
if they fit, you never 
anything else.” 

The bishop inclined his head 
and listened. 

“You do look blue, Lulu,” 
came the ceaseless refrain, filling 
his mind’s eye with a picture 
of « hundred hen-birds squatting 


tomato juice, 


please. 
didn’t 


hear 





482 


disconsolate beside their mates. 
The surrounding woods seemed 
to teem with blue Lulus. 

** You are beautifully situated 
here,” he said, reacting to the 
splendour of durmast oaks in 
brand-new vestments of green. 

‘Sitting pretty ’ was the phrase 
the doctor would have used if 
he had given a thought, which 
he never did, to his fortunate 
state. He nodded absently, less 
contented than he should have 
been under a sky so cloudless 
and serene. 

No sound of traffic penetrated 
the phalanx of trees that screened 
his home from the Boultport 
road, no airplanes sped roaring 
and stinking across the blue; 
yet a cloud there was, a slight 
overshadowing that caused him 
to frown at his coffee and con- 
versation to lapse. 

Ducdame was disappointed ; 
not in the person of his guest, 
whom he thought a nice enough 
fellow though a trifle selective 
in manner of speech, but because 
of an unforeseen obstacle in the 

jay of his plans as host. 

A few years back he had 
made a trip to East Africa and, 
while travelling in what had 
seemed to him a remote part 
of it, had for several enjoyable 
days been the bishop’s guest. 
There had been a duck shoot, 
he remembered, and a moonlight 
visit to a salt-lick to stare at 
big game that had calmly stared 
back. So, on unexpectedly meet- 
ing the bishop in Boultport the 
previous day, he had naturally 
insisted that he come to stay 
at Monk’s Parsleigh for the week 
that remained of his leave. In 
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summer, he had explained, sport 
was limited, but he had some 
‘nice bits of water’ on the Zed, 
and could fix him up with a 
rod and everything else. There 
was also otter-hunting, though 
he thought that rather footling 
himself. 

Then a blow had fallen from 
the impact of which he was 
still slightly stunned. That a 
person might not be a fisherman 
was conceivable, a_ possibility 
with which he could have coped, 
but that he should take no 
interest in angling, not even 
wish to learn, was right outside 
the doctor’s experience as a 
host. And this at a time when 
the river was fining down nicely 
after a spate! What, on Devon’s 
red earth, was he to do with 
the man—leave him to walk 
round the garden for a week ? 
Baffled, he cracked open and 
peered into an egg with the air 
of a haruspex seeking the answer 
there. 

“T hope,” 


said the bishop, 
who had been watching him, 


“that you will not let my 
sporting deficiencies deflect you 
from any plans you have made. 
Like many of my calling, I am 
a keen naturalist and shall be 
perfectly happy wandering about 
on my own.” 

Ducdame laid down his spoon 
and reused himself for a final 
appeal. 

‘“* Salmon-fishing is dead easy,” 
he said persuasively. ‘“ Any 
mug... I mean it’s not like 
dry-fly trouting at all.” 

‘*So I have been told.” 

“Some say it’s just chuck- 
and-chance-it, and the salmon 
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does the rest. I could teach 
you to cast well enough in two 
shakes of a duck’s .. .” 

“Call it an idiosynerasy, if 
you like,”’ the bishop interrupted, 
“but I never have had the 
least inclination to handle a 
rod, and anglers’ talk, as I have 
heard it, has done nothing to 
change my mind. Tell me,” 
he asked with a smile, “ why 
is it always the big one that 
gets away?” 

** Because the bigger the fish 
the more likely it is to break 
one,” said Ducdame, a trifle 
nettled. 

“ Ah, I had not thought of 
that. I thought ’’—the bishop 
was overstocked with quota- 
tions—‘‘ that it was a case of 
‘praising what is lost makes 
the remembrance dear.’ ”’ 

‘As that one comes from 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL,” 
said Ducdame, lucky to have 
spotted it, “it can’t very well 
refer to a lost fish.” 
The bishop laughed. 


‘e Any- 
way, do not imagine I am 
against blood sports—at Mbula- 
lambo, as you know, I often 
shoot duck for the pot—but 
having watched others angle, I 
find the killing part of it tedious, 
the — er — agony unnecessarily 
drawn out. To fish fine is con- 
sidered sporting, is it not? Yet 
the finer one fishes, the 
longer...” 

‘** You mean it is cruel!” 

+ Te a's a 

The bishop paused to consider, 
while Ducdame fidgeted. Him- 
self a spontaneous person, he 
found the other’s habit of pre- 
meditation rather a bore. 
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“Well . . . it certainly is not 
kind. I do know that if men 
angled for birds with a fly or 
for beasts with a hook in a 
bundle of hay, and played them 
like fish to a finish, public 
opinion would soon put an end 
to such sport.” 

‘* But fish are different,’ Duc- 
dame protested, wishing he had 
not reopened the topic. ‘ Cold- 
blooded, in fact.” 

** Actually they are not. They 
are poikilothermic, which is to 
say that, unlike birds and 
mammals, they are able to 
adjust the temperature of their 
blood to that of the element in 
which they live. Being capable 
of such sensitive adjustment, 
they may well be more sensitive 
themselves.” 

The doctor, silent in defeat, 
sat restless under his guest’s 
mild brown gaze. 

“Can it be,” the bishop con- 
tinued, ‘‘that a subconscious 
twinge of conscience has led 
anglers to dissemble the fact 
that a fish when hooked has 
no idea but to get away? 
‘A fine fighting fish,’ we read, 
or ‘the fish fought back hard’ 
or ‘fought gamely,’ although 
the truth of the matter was 
that those fish never ceased to 
try to escape. Nevertheless,” 
he added, smiling at Ducdame’s 
expression, “if you return this 
morning with one of the com- 
bative salmon for which the 
Zed is famous, I shall not refuse 
to partake.” 

“But what would you like 
to do?” 

“ Nothing better than to 
botanise a little beside the river, 
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if I am allowed to walk that 
way.” 

“* Anywhere you like. That 
bit down there belongs to my 
old friend Admiral Fescue. He’s 
quite harmless, though inclined 
to bellow on sight. So ll ring 
him up and tell him whom to 
expect.” Looking his guest over, 
he was glad to see that he wore 
an ordinary collar and was in 
other ways sensibly dressed. 
** You'll need gum-boots. Come 
along to the rod-room and see 
if there’s a pair that will fit.” 

The doctor was more proud 
of this annexe, which had a 
garden entrance for people in 
wet waders, than of any room 
in the house, of its work-bench, 
rod-racks, line-driers, fly-dressing 
abinets and all else needed for 
the undoing of fish. But the 
bishop, busy examining a diminu- 
tive plant he had picked off the 
path, said no more than “A 
place for everything, I see. 

“Tt is extraordinary what a 
variety of seeds gets transported 
to this country, there to become 
naturalised as weeds,” he 
remarked. 

“There are some pink things 
where I’m going,” said Ducdame, 
glad to be able to perform in 
the smallest measure his duty as 
host. ‘A chap told me they 
grow wild in Canada; claytons, 
he called them, or something 
like that. Ill bring some back 
ifI... ImeanT’ll bring some 
back.” 

“ Claytonia? How interest- 
ing!’ said the bishop. “TI shall 
indeed be grateful if you will.” 


So, while the doctor went off 
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in his car to fish some distant 
reach, the bishop walked leisurely 
down through woods and butter- 
cup fields to the nearest point 
on the Zed. 

* All along the valley, stream 
that flasheth white’ came pat 
to his quotative mind. How 
small, how fresh and tidy every- 
thing was after Mbulalambo’s 
huge, parched, rolling plains! 
How pleasant to swish pollen- 
powdered through wet meadow 
grass without fear of snakes! 
He surveyed the half-wooded 
hills, their tops left smooth for 
sheep to graze on and look like 
flies on a bald man’s head. He 
glanced upstream to where the 
Ay, a small tributary, came 
tumbling in, and_ thought 
whimsically that fishermen here 
could say that they knew their 
water from Ay to Zed. ‘Coo!’ 
said a bird in a tree across the 
river. ‘You do look blue, 
Lulu’; and the bishop, glad- 
dened by all the sweet-smelling 
and sounding accessories of an 
English summer, smiled. 

A heron rose with a harsh cry 
of annoyance. ‘ Kaark!’ it 
said. His bird-book was wrong. 
Perhaps, he allowed, a very old 
one, rheumaticky old its stilts, 
frustrated by long fishless vigils, 
might on occasion say ‘ Kronk!’ 
but that to his ear was the 
raven’s call. And whoever saw 
a siege of herons? Except in 
a heronry, they are solitary 
birds. He watched it flap slowly 
along the course of the river, 
then suddenly tower and utter 
another ‘ Kaark!’ Someone, 
presumably an angler, was there. 
Reluctant to impinge’ on 
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another’s solitude, he marked 
the place only to forget it, 
and wandered on ‘lonely as a 
cloud.’ 

He turned downstream, eyes 
now on the flowers that grew 
beside the sparkling water. Used 
to a country where a naturalist 
had only to walk to discover 
something new, he was a little 
regretful that all he saw here 
was identifiable at a glance. 

Ah, Melittis! A clump of 
bastard balm, palely trumpeting 
its rarity on a hedgebank, held 
his attention for a while; and 
farther on, where the stream 
broadened, he observed with 


passing interest how thoroughly 
a species of balsam, native of 
the Himalaya, had colonised its 
banks. 

He had been pottering about 
for more than an hour when, 
emerging from a screen of alders, 


he saw a fisherman standing 
knee-deep in the stream, and, 
judging by something latently 
aggressive in his size and stance, 
guessed him be be the redoubt- 
able admiral Ducdame had 
named. 

But the doctor, who had said 
he would telephone him, must 
have forgotten to do so. For 
when, at the sound of a snapped 
twig, a baleful red face was 
swung in his direction, and he 
greeted it with a hand half 
raised to his hat, its expression 
remained unchanged. *‘ More 
fierce, and more inexorable far, 
than empty tigers or the roaring 
sea,’ he thought, transfixed for 
fully five seconds by a light-blue 
basilisk glare. Then the face 
was abruptly turned away and 
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its owner went on fishing as 
before. 

Disconcerted, the bishop re- 
mained propped against the 
tree-trunk to which that look 
had nailed him, and stared at 
a back that to him, a small man, 
seemed as wide as a door. 

Wiggling a ten-foot rod that 
looked light as a switch cut 
from a hedge in his massive but 
skilful hand, the admiral, without 
turning round, addressed the 
middle air. 

“* Bye-law number 
spectators,” he announced 
loudly. ‘Stand clear of the 
back-cast and mind your eye.” 

The bishop continued to watch. 

Fishing from the _ shallow, 
slow-water side of a bend beached 
with penny - size shillets, the 
admiral was dropping his fly 
close under the opposite bank, 
where a skeletal sallow cast 
shadows and the current ran 
fast and deep. Seeing nothing 
there but a rock dimly outlined 
beneath the gliding surface, the 
bishop, marvelling at such 
assiduity, supposed him to be 
whipping away on the chance 
of a fish, When a wavering 
grey shape, which he took for 
a streamer of weed, showed 
momentarily clearer, he had no 
idea that it was the hesitant 
rise of a salmon he had seen. 

The admiral reeled in. 

* Rule nine for anglers. When 
refused by a fish in clear water, 
tie on a smaller fly,” he declared 
in ringing tones. 

He attached a Blue-and-Silver 
of medium sea-trout size, cast, 
reeled in again and moistened 
it with his tongue. 


one for 
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“Tf the damned thing won’t 
sink, spit on it. That is Rule 
ten.”’ 

Again the line floated out 
double behind him, straightened 
and shot forward across the 
water. The fly hung in the air 
for an instant, dropped over a 
jutting twig of the sallow and 
remained suspended above the 
stream. 

“*So quick bright things 
come to confusion,’”’ the bishop 
murmured, but too soon. Flicked 
off the twig, the fly already 
was swooping outward, this time 
to drop near the rock, swim 
over it and disappear in a tail-fin 
swirl. 

“Good heavens, a fish!” 
exclaimed the astonished spec- 
tator. ‘I really believe he 
has...’ But why—he stared 
with dismay at limp rod and 
line—why didn’t he strike ? 

“ Rule sixty,’ the admiral 
pronounced calmly. ‘“ Let the 
line drift below him, or you'll 
pull the hook from his mouth.” 

He struck then, not hard but 
firmly, and the salmon rushed 
upstream, leaping twice as it 
went; then downstream again, 
swimming deeper, the line cut- 
ting the surface and jetting up 
spray. 

“Well, well,” 
soliloquised, “I 
have seen such a thing. It is 
rarely that one sees an angler, 
or a heron, succeed in catching 
a fish. But with that little rod 
it will be quite a while before 
he lands it, and I must be 
getting on my way.” 

No longer interested, he was 
moving off through the trees 


the 


bishop 
am glad to 
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when a roar from the admiral 
pulled him up short, and turn- 
ing, he saw him bent double, 
hobbling out of the water, the 
rod held high in one hand. 

“Hi! Come back, man!” 
he bellowed. ‘Come and lend 
me a hand.” 

The bishop hesitated, then 
hurried towards him. ‘ What 
is it?’ he asked. 

‘Cramp, blast it! Often gets 
me. Here, catch hold of the 
rod.” And thrusting it into 
the bishop’s hand, he crashed 
down on the shillets, nursing 
his leg. 

“ But I do not know how... 
I have never .. .” 

“ Rubbish! Get on with it, 
man! Not going to lose a 
bloody fine fish just because 
you’re kak-handed. No, not 
that way, you silly galoot! 
Stick the butt in your groin 
and keep the point up!” 

The bishop, who had never 
before been addressed in this 
manner, blushed rosily but did 
as he was told. Gripping the 
rod as he had seen others do 
and fumbling for the handle of 
the reel, he turned it cautiously 
the wrong way, then the right 
way, and finally felt the drag 
of the fish. Not only was it 
still on, but it was drawing him 
irresistibly down the beach into 
the water. 

“ That’s right! Get in after 
him!” came from behind him. 
“Steady now, or he'll break 
you. When he pulls like that, 
let go of everything except the 
rod.” 

The reel screamed as _ he 
released the handle, and he saw 
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a wave cleave the pool from 
end to end, then a tumble and 
splash in the shallows far down 
at the tail. 

“Good! He’s still on—by a 
miracle. Next time he does it, 
put a brake on the reel with 
your finger. Look out, he’s 
coming back! Keep the line 
tight, man! Wind in like 
jiggery !” 

The bishop wound wildly, 
alarmed by cold trickles inside 
his boots. He managed to 
recover the trailing line, but too 
late to divert the fish, which 
swam on past him, reached the 
inflow and there leapt high and 
fell back. 

Instantly, instinetively, he 
snatched his hand from the 
handle. Had he lost it? Pale 
with anxiety, he wound in the 
slack and felt once more the 
pull of the fish. Or was it? 
There was no liveliness now, 
only dead weight. When he 
dared to apply more strain, he 
might as well have been fast 
in the bottom for all the effect 
it had. A harder pull provoked 
a roar of reproof from the 
admiral but also a slight move- 
ment down below, and he guessed 
rightly that the salmon, 
stationary at the head of the 
pool, was taking it easy by 
stemming the stream. 

More orders were hurled from 
the beach. ‘Don’t let him 
Keep 
round on 


heave -to, you juggins! 


him moving! Get 
his flank !”’ 

But before he could take a 
step in any direction, the salmon 
was off on another run and, 


though he reeled in madly, 
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arrived back in the shallows 
with a long loop of line bellied 
out behind. 

‘Look alive there! If you 
don’t keep contact, you'll lose 
him for a snip.” 

He tightened the line in time, 
and the fish, unable to cross 
the shoals at the pool-tail, swam 
back into deeper water. So far, 
he thought, it seems to have 
done whatever it liked. He 
looked at the rod, a _ single- 
handed one designed for sea- 
trout, and wondered if it really 
were possible to land a big 
salmon with so slender a wand. 
How long did this rumbustious 
sailor mean to keep him hauling 
away at a hopeless task ? 

But even while he doubted, 
and the rod tried to bend itself 
into a hoop, he was aware for 
the first time of a slight yielding, 
an inkling that in the end he 
might gain control. And when 
next the fish moved, in a series 
of lunges towards the opposite 
bank, he managed to stop it 
halfway. 

He began to gain confidence. 
Little by little he was learning 
to use the rod as a spring. A 
tingling excitement ran through 
him when again the fish lunged, 
and again he checked it, gradu- 
ally braking with his thumb. 
Suddenly he felt enormously 
pleased with himself, standing 
there with sweat running down 
his face and his boots full of 
water. 

“T think I am getting the 
idea,” he called happily over 
his shoulder. 

‘*Good!” the admiral boomed. 


“Mind that ledge, though! 
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You'll go base over apex if you 
wade any deeper.” 

Hastily he backed shoreward, 
and in doing so communicated 
his alarm to the fish, which 
shot zigzag upstream, then across 
to the rock where it had been 
hooked. There, where the pool 
was deepest, and for that reason 
had been its choice as a lie, it 
sank to the bottom and itself 
seemed to turn into stone. 

“What is it doing?” he 
asked, feeling several heavy 
twangs on the tightened line. 

“ Jigging. Standing on his 
head and flipping the cast with 
his tail. Strain back, then drop 
the point suddenly. That'll tip 
him off balance, or should.” 

It did. A moment later the 
salmon was out in midstream, 
edging sideways, leaning away 
from the rod. 

“Po you think I shall land 
it?’ he asked with a backward 
glance. 

“Tf you watch what you're 
doing. Barring that rock, there 
isn’t a snag in the pool.” 

After that there were no more 
quick rushes, no more squeals 
from the reel. <A spell of tug-of- 
war tactics ended in a sudden 
pull-over for the bishop, who 
was startled to see the fish 
right at his feet. But it was 
gone in a moment, flashing a 
broad flank and reappearing 
out in the middle again. More 
pressure, the rod-tip bowing to 
its watery reflection, and he 
brought it round through half 
a circle into the riffles below, 
where, helped by the current, it 
felt heavier than ever, seeming 
to lean on the rod. He won- 
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dered how long he had been at 
it, and guessed wrong, twenty 
minutes having passed as quickly 
as ten. 

“Play him right out—not 
going to gaff him,” said the 
admiral, rising with a grunt and 
limping down to the water. 
* You beach him, Dll tail him 
by hand.” 

** Tail him ? ” 

** Just go on as you are.” 

The salmon, still downstream, 
began to plunge wildly, jerking 
his head away from the tug. 
Remembering the remedy for 
jigging, the bishop dropped the 
rod-point, raised it and turned 
the fish back. 

“ That’s the way. Now hold 
him steady while he tires himself 
out.” 

Five more minutes went by, 
five minutes of weak - kneed 


excitement mingled with twinges 


of fear. ‘“ Don’t let me lose 
it,’ he prayed as he drew it 
nearer with slow turns of the 
reel. The salmon _ floundered 
feebly, began to weave aimlessly 
to and fro. Soon, twisting and 
turning, it was so close he could 
distinguish the black X-marks 
dotting its silvery sides. Line 
taut, rod high, backing away 
from it, he found himself along- 
side the admiral on the beach. 

“Now then!” he was told. 
‘Turn your back on him, hold 
tight and walk slowly—sLOWLY, 
mind—up the slope.” 

The bishop obeyed. 

“All right! Stop! No need 
to walk into Boultport.” 

And he turned round in time 
to see the admiral grasp and 
lift the salmon by its tail, whip 
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a brass-headed priest from his 
trouser-pocket and crack it deftly 
on the snout. 

Trembling slightly all over, he 
gazed at what he had caught. 

* Damned good effort,” said 
the admiral, “ if that’s the first 
time you’ve handled a _ rod. 
Gave you a few hints, of course.” 

** How much...” 

‘**Nineteen or twenty. Bloody 
fine fish! A hen, fresh run, it 
must have come in on last 
week’s spate.’ He pointed to 
some bifurcated blobs of grey 
jelly stuck to its back. “ Tide 
lice. They drop off after three 
days in fresh water. Ill just 
cut a carrier for the fish.” 

Now intensely interested in 
anything piseatorial, the bishop 
examined the tide lice, bestowed 
a lingering look of affection on 
his catch, and then watched 


while the admiral cut a length 
of ashling, ringed the bark at 
each end and tied the salmon 
to it by head and tail. 


Pick him 
and wend 


“There you are! 
up by the handle 
your way home.” 

‘** You mean it is mine ? 
no! Really, I could not pos- 
sibly. How could I have 
accomplished such a thing with- 
out your tackle and — er — 
advice ?’ 

“ Rubbish, man! _ It’s sal- 
vage,”’ said the admiral, fixing 
him with his pale-blue glare. 
“Rule one hundred and seven. 
When an angler in distress 
sends out a general call for 
assistance .. .” 

Then they both laughed, sit- 
ting side by side on the shillets, 
the one boisterous as an off-sea 
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wind, the other quietly exultant, 
unmindful of sodden clothes. 

The admiral issued more 
information, jerking it out piece- 
meal like ticker-tape news. 
** Looking at the red ? Wonder- 
ing how you did it? The lighter 
the rod, in reason, the quicker 
it kills, when the river’s low 
and they can’t get far below 
you. Acts like a spur. Makes 
’em run their guts out in the 
first few minutes. Taken twice 
as long with a fifteen-footer. 
Inclined to lean on it. Only 
useful in heavy water.” 

The bishop listened with the 
closest attention. 

“You are Admiral Fescue, 
are you not?” Though the 
world had changed for him, he 
remained selective in speech. 
“IT am staying with Doctor 
Ducdame. Iam... .” 

“Jumping Judas! Not the 
Bishop of Mumbojumbo or some- 
where?” His eyebrows shot 
up, @ look of ineffable innocence 
suffused his rugged face. 

“ Mbulalambo. Yes.” 

“Well, dammit, I apologise. 
A bit brusque, I’m afraid.” 

* Not at all. Not at all. But 
for your timely warning, I might 
have gone — er — head 
heels. 

They laughed together again. 

** How is the leg?” 

“* Better. Got my lunch with 
me. When I’ve fed, I'll go in 
farther down. What have you 
got out there? Nile perch? 
Tiger-fish ? ”’ 

The bishop nodded. “ As a 
matter of fact there is a river 
close by.” 

“* There you are, then. 


over 


Catch 
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your own breakfast. Have a 
crack at ’em if I were you.” 

Glancing at his watch, the 
bishop said he must go. ‘* Good- 
bye then, admiral. A thousand 
thanks for the fish.” 

“* Good-bye, bishop. 
you copy of my Rules.” 


I'll send 


Ducdame came out of the 
rod-room, where he had just 
deposited a nine-pound salmon 
and an embarrassing bunch of 
pink blooms he had picked for 
his guest. “ Be goin’ courtin’, 
doctor ?”’ that old fool, farmer 
Quirret, had called out as he 
carried them back to the car. 

Now he stood on the lawn 
and stared. 

Who was that coming ‘up 
through the home meadow, whose 
tread was so light and buoyant, 
who carried a fish that might 
have been stuffed with feathers 


so little did he heed its weight ? 
That he stopped once to put it 
down, did not appear to be due 


to fatigue, but in order to 
accustom his eyes to its im- 
mensity, to the silvery splendour 
of the trophy that was his. 
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For it must be his. Only one 
event in a man’s life—the landing 
of his first salmon—could pro- 
duce such a look of exultation 
and pride. 

** I—I caught it myself,” said 
the bishop, laying it down at 
the doctor’s feet ; and he went 
on breathlessly, but with 
exactitude, to relate how that 
had come about. 

‘“* Fought like a demon,” he 
ended, and Ducdame’s gape of 
astonishment changed to a beam- 
ing smile. Cramp! Trust the 
Navy to be prompt in answerin ° 
a signal of distress. 

The bishop, lost in a dream, 
made a curious right - armed 
gesture. Already he saw himself 
casting with casual proficiency, 
snaking the line out silkily over 
a gliding stream. And to think 
that only this morning . . . well, 
well... a case of experientia 
docet stultos, no doubt of that. 

‘** Well done!’ said the doctor. 
‘“* Looks like a twenty-pounder. 
Bloody fine fish ! ” 

“Yes,” said the bishop with- 
out premeditation. ‘ Bloody 
fine fish!” 





A BEDUIN 
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LANCE-CORPORAL SAUD HAMAD 
who drives my Land-Rover is a 
Beduin from the Hejaz. His 
position as Commanding Officer’s 
driver invests him with an 
importance much greater than 
his comparatively junior rank 
would otherwise justify, yet I 
like to think that it is not only 
because of his proximity to my 
person, the seat of honour (and 
of leave and promotion), but 
also because of his sterling 
character that he wields such 
influence upon the lives of us all. 

He first came to the Arab 
Legion in 1941, at a time when 
the exploits of Glubb Pasha and 


his men in the campaigns in 
Iraq and Syria had spread their 
fame to the furthermost parts 


of Arabia. The story of those 
Beduin ‘ gallants’ had doubtless 
been discussed round the coffee- 
hearths, wherever the Tribesmen 
forgathered, and Saud, like so 
many another young man before 
him, heard the sound of the 
drum and followed it. 

The journey from his black 
tent in the mountains near the 
Holy City of Medina to the 
Arab Legion depot in Trans- 
Jordan was no small under- 
taking. He tells me that it took 
him nearly a month’s riding by 
camel before he reached the 
border, and for much of that 
time he was distant from water 
for days on end. As he made 
the journey in midsummer, he 
had also to bear with a shade 
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temperature at midday in the 
hundred and twenties. 

When he arrived at the small 
desert post on the frontier 
between Saudi- Arabia and Trans- 
Jordan he was haled before the 
Saudi Governor, who inquired 
into his reasons for wishing to 
enter Trans-Jordan. Was it to 
take service with the Amir 
Abdullah, an enemy of his own 
liege lord King Abdul Aziz Ibn 
Saud? If so he had better 
begone whence he came, and 
quickly. But Saud had his 
answer ready. In the name of 
God! Who was he to go for a 
soldier, he who had wives and 
camels which required his con- 
stant supervision? No, some 
rascally relation had borrowed 
a camel from him a year before 
and made off on it to Trans- 
Jordan. Saud sought but the 
camel or the money which was 
his due. So he was allowed to 
pass the border. 

Once he was in Trans-Jordan 
and had enlisted in the Arab 
Legion, his return to his own 
kith and kin was not 80 easy. 
Relations between Saudi-Arabia 
and Jordan were not good dur- 
ing the lifetime of those two 
great Arabian Princes, King Ibn 
Saud and King Abdullah, and 
any askari of the Arab Legion 
who sought to spend his long 
leave in Saudi-Arabia did so at 
the risk of imprisonment if 
caught. This, however, has not 
deterred Saud from spending at 
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least three leaves at home since 
1941, and he is hoping, Inshallah, 
to do the same again this year. 
Even after more than a year’s 
close acquaintance with the 
Beduin, I am always being 
surprised by their complete dis- 
regard for distance and time. 
Only the other day Saud asked 
me if he could have a few days’ 
leave, a8 his mother was paying 
him a visit and he wished to 
show her the metropolitan splen- 
dours of Amman. When I 
expressed delight at this display 
of filial affection, and trusted 
that his mother was not too 
fatigued by her journey, he 


replied that on the whole it had 
been quite a comfortable one, 
involving only a fortnight by 
camel, and a week in a bus. The 
trouble about the bus, he said, 
was that they had several pune- 
tures every day, and three pas- 


sengers had died from the heat. 

For several days thereafter I 
had to endure the agonies of 
being driven by another driver, 
who sought to impress his skill 
upon me by driving like a racing 
motorist. Then Saud returned 
to the wheel. He was able to 
report that his mother had 
enjoyed visiting Amman, but 
that she had not approved of 
the practice by so many women 
of going about the streets un- 
veiled ; such a state of affairs 
would never be tolerated in the 
Hejaz. However, thanks be to 
God, his mother had now 
returned to her home, and if He 
80 willed it, perhaps this time 
there would be no punctures. 
When one reflects that this 
Arab woman, certainly not in 
her first youth, had undertaken 
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a round trip of about one 
thousand miles, across some of 
the most desolate country in the 
world and at the height of the 
hot weather, to spend no more 
than a long weekend with her 
son, it puts to shame the feeble 
excuses one makes at home to 
avoid paying visits a mere fifty 
miles away from one’s house. 

In appearance Saud is a typical 
Hejazi Beduin with the aquiline 
features and wavy hair of his 
race. His complexion is darker 
than that of the average Trans- 
Jordan Beduin, probably on 
account of the much higher tem- 
peratures of the Hejaz. When 
he first joined the Legion he wore 
his hair long, and plaited into 
ringlets which hung down on 
either side of his face, greased 
with rancid butter that they 
might shine the better, and 
washed periodically in camel’s 
urine to kill any ‘ lodgers.’ How- 
ever, Legion discipline has for- 
bade the ringlets, and he has 
never aspired to a beard; the 
more’s the pity, since he has the 
perfect face for the type of 
‘imperial’ affected by so many 
Beduin worthies. When dressed 
in his civilian clothes, with the 
white headeloth held in place by 
the two black goats-hair head- 
ropes, and with his black cloak 
fringed with gold lace, he looks 
every inch a Beduin Sheikh, 
lawgiver to his tribe. 

Saud spent his first year in 
the Arab Legion as a member 
of the Desert Police. This 
entirely Beduin force had been 
first formed in 1931 by Glubb 
Pasha. Glubb had come to 
Jordan from Iraq the year before, 
charged with the task of restor- 
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ing law and order among the 
Beduin tribes who lived in the 
Trans -Jordan deserts. He 
accomplished this apparently in- 
superable assignment within four 
years, despite the many and 
varied difficulties which beset 
him. That he was successful 
80 quickly can be attributed to 
two main causes. Firstly, 
because he used the Beduin 
themselves to restore, and then 
to maintain, law and order; 
and secondly, because of his 
extraordinary affinity with the 
Beduin character, which has led 
them to class him as one of 
themselves, and to love him as 
few Englishmen have been loved 
by people of another race. 

The Desert Patrol still exists, 
and forms the most colourful 
part of the Arab Legion, with 
their beautiful riding - camels 
and their picturesque dress. 
They have made the deserts of 
Jordan, once the most anarchic 
of all the provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire, as peaceful as any 
part of the British countryside, 
and all this has been done 
without in any way detracting 
from the ancient graces and 
virtues of the Tribesmen. 

The year after Saud joined 
the Legion was, however, the 
year when Tobruk fell, and the 
Axis armies stood at the gates 
of Alexandria. There was sterner 
work afoot than the interception 
of camel thieves and hashish 
smugglers. Saud, like many of 
his fellows, found himself trans- 
ferred to one of the _ three 
mechanised infantry regiments 
which the Legion was forming 
at the request of the British 
Government. The rdle of these 
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regiments might be to fight 
alongside their British comrades 
to stem a German advance down 
from Anatolia, or across the 
deserts from Sinai. And so 
Saud donned the _ battle-dress 
which transformed him from a 
desert policeman into a soldier, 
and which he has worn with dig- 
nity and good humour ever since. 
It is true that he looks better in 
his cloak and native dress, but 
he can still sport the strawberry- 
coloured headkerchief, the dis- 
tinctive head-dress of all mem- 
bers of the Arab Legion. 

One of my greatest joys is to 
travel far into the deserts with 
Saud, either to course the swift- 
footed desert hares with my 


salukis, or to hawk them with 
that Prince of falcons, the sakr. 
His bump of locality is uncanny, 
and his eyesight is marvellous. 


He will see a hare, or fox, or 
porcupine, seconds before my 
city-bred eyes can focus on it, 
and he always knows where 
they are to be found. I never 
worry about being lost when I 
am with him, although this is 
by no means true of all Beduin. 
Eastwards of the road from 
Damascus to Amman, the desert 
rolls for hundreds and hundreds 
of miles until it meets the 
Euphrates. It has a peculiar 
beauty of its own, and has an 
undying fascination for many 
Englishmen. To Saud it is home. 
The vast emptiness ; the cham- 
pagne-like quality of the early 
morning air before the sun re- 
duces everything to a shimmer- 
ing, sweltering desolation; and 
the nights when the silence is so 
intense that an owl or a fox can 
be heard calling from miles 
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away, and the stars are so bright 
that they look like street lamps 
shining on wet streets after a 
summer thunderstorm at home ; 
there is nothing quite like it. 

On these nights we sit round 
the fire, two or three of us, 
sipping the bitter Arab coffee in 
tiny cups, or more often the 
extremely sweet milkless tea so 
beloved by the Arab. The fire 
of desert bushes glows dully 
rather than burns, and the 
conversation turns to tales of 
old wars, or past exploits of the 
Legion, to camels and salukis 
and hawks, and almost invariably 
to Glubb Pasha and the blessings 
he has brought to the Beduin. 
The talk is never forced ; no one 
need take part who would rather 
keep silent. Any wayfarer will 
be welcomed to the fire and 
the tea and the talk. There is 
a quiet dignity in the proceed- 
ings, a dignity which comes 
from centuries of living very 
close to the heart of things. 
And the name of God, who is 
very real to the Arab, is con- 
stantly upon men’s lips. 

Once last year I was travelling 
in the easternmost part of 
Jordan, in an area not much 
used by any but travelling 
Beduin. The track ran on over 
the rolling, flint-covered plains, 
and I began to fear that we 
were lost. I was the more 
apprehensive since’we were not 
far from the frontier with Saudi- 
Arabia, and the recently achieved 
entente cordiale between the two 
Governments was still a thing 
of the future. I had no wish to 
spend several weeks as_ the 
uninvited guest of the Saudi 
authorities until I could be 
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bailed out by the Jordan Govern- 
ment, and rightly reprimanded 
for my bad map-reading. When 
I told Saud that we had come 
too far and must turn back, he 
chided me gently. ‘See that 
little hill about a mile ahead of 
us? Just beyond the hill there 
is a small wadi, and on the far 
side of the wadi a track goes off 
to the north which will lead us 
to the police post at Azraq.”’ 

When we reached the small 
hill, there was certainly a wadi 
to our front, but no sign of any 
track to the north. Instead we 
ran grimly on to the east, and 
I began to get really alarmed. 
Yet Saud, when we crossed the 
wadi, at once turned off to the 
north across completely virgin 
desert for about half a mile, 
until, lo and behold, we came 
across a track. ‘“ Ya Sidi,” 
said Saud, “why were you 
afraid? Here is the track as 
I told you. I remembered it 
well from the last time I was 
here.”’ ‘* And when was that ? ” 
I asked him. “Oh, in 1943 
when I took my first leave 
back to the Hejas.” Since that 
date he had never been in the 
area, and had in fact been 
almost everywhere else between 
Palestine and Iraq, and yet 
he still carried in his mind a 
picture of that particular patch 
of desert. I realised then how 
right my Arab Second - in - 
Command had been when he 
first produced Saud to be my 
driver. ‘‘ He cannot read and 
write,” he said, “nor can he 
read a map. But God put into 
his head a compass instead.” 

Of course life with the true 
Beduin has its trials as well as 
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its triumphs. Saud has hardly 
any sense of time as I under- 
stand it. Almost my first 
acquaintance with him showed 
me this. Very soon after I 
arrived in Jordan I was invited 
to shoot at Azraq, and I im- 
pressed on Saud that he was to 
pick me up at 6 A.M. to join the 
party. In the event he turned 
up at 6.30 to find me as irritated 
as only an Englishman can be 
if kept waiting. ‘ You’re late,” 
I said. ‘“*Am I?” said Saud, 
beaming affably, ‘‘ What time is 
it?” I told him. “ You're 
right !”’ he replied, immediately 
erasing the matter from his 
mind as something of no im- 
portance. So now I order him 
at least an hour before I require 
him, but he does not mind; he 
merely goes to sleep with his head 
resting on the steering-wheel. 
Another drawback can be the 
complete absence of cleanliness. 
The Beduin lives for a great 
part of the year on a ration of 
water which would be unendur- 
able for a European. It is true 
that he will drink gallons when 
he can get it, but he is equally 
capable of going for days on 
end with only a few mouthfuls 
each day. Water in these cir- 
cumstances must be reserved 
for the things that matter, such 
as drinking and cooking. Wash- 
ing must be left until water is 
more abundant. The coffee-cup 
will therefore pass from mouth 
to mouth with no attempt at 
washing, and the glass of tea 
may often have a film of grime 
all round it. Yet the hospitality 
and friendliness which shine 
through all the dirt and poverty 
help to overcome, even if they 
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do not entirely eradicate, one’s 
natural fastidiousness. 

When I sit by the coffee- 
hearth at night, and listen to 
the Arabs as they talk, I some- 
times close my eyes and think 
how like their conversation is 
to that of many sporting squires 
at home. Now that there is no 
more raiding, they delight to 
talk of their genealogies, and 
the genealogies of their hawks, 
their camels and their salukis, 
One might be in the heart of 
Leicestershire listening to proud 
owners discussing the latest run 
with hounds, their gun-dogs and 
horses, and of course themselves, 

One need never lack a subject 
if one can talk even a little 
about camels, since camels are 
still, despite the changed and 
changing conditions of the Bed- 
uin’s life, the absorbing passion 
of his existence. The average 
European, if he thinks of camels 
at all, which is unlikely outside a 
zoo, usually regards them as 
beasts of burden. One has 
visions of caravans meandering 
slowly over burning wastes, or 
of savage warriors galloping on 
their camels to attack some 
*‘ Beau Geste’ fort, defended by 
a handful of brave légionnaires 
in képis and curiously unseason- 
able greatcoats. Yet the reality 
is quite different. 

Although the Beduin does use 
bis camel both to ride and as a 
beast of burden, its primary 
function is to give him milk. 
For a great portion of the year 
it is camels’ milk which keeps 
him alive, and which gives him 
the stamina he must possess if 
he is to endure the extremes of 
climate of the Arabian deserts. 
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His wealth lies in his camels, 
and to a lesser degree in his 
flocks of sheep and goats, which 
also give him milk and butter. 
When the herd boy takes his 
camels into the desert for the 
four or five days between water- 
ings, he will exist almost entirely 
on the milk he draws from the 
great beasts, supplemented per- 
haps by a few dates, or some 
dry unleavened bread. It is 
fascinating to see the great 
herds of sometimes four and 
five hundred animals following 
the cries of some ragged little 
urchin as he rides bare-back on 
the camel of his choice. Camels’ 
milk may suit the Beduin, but 
it has a curiously disturbing 
effect on the European stomach, 
almost exactly akin to castor 
oil. I avoid it if I can do so 
without causing offence. In the 
latter event it is better to drink 


heartily, and with a smile, know- 
ing that one is going to suffer 
later ; but not much later, alas ! 


I think that Saud and I 
understand each other as well 
as can any two people who 
belong to different races and 
follow different religions and 
customs. Nevertheless, Saud will 
never comprehend my reluctance 
to shoot gazelles. As these beau- 
tiful little animals float away 
into the blue mists of early morn- 
ing, he will be in a paroxysm of 
anxiety, exhorting me to board 
the Land-Rover, give chase, and 
deliver the coup de grdce from a 
few yards’ distance. His faith in 
human nature is shattered when 
I refuse. Is not gazelle-meat 
second only to that of the bust- 
ard for tastiness? What did 
God put gazelles into the desert 
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for, if not to fill the stomachs of 
his faithful Beduin ? 

All this may be true, but I 
hope, and believe, that most 
decent Englishmen today will 
spare the few remaining gazelle 
in Jordan’s deserts. There was 
a time when they wandered in 
their herds right up to the out- 
skirts of Amman, but gradually 
the modern sportsman (sic!) in 
his fast car, shooting either by 
day, or by night by the light 
of headlamps, has slaughtered 
80 many that they have now 
withdrawn to the uttermost 
reaches of our deserts, or taken 
refuge in the more inaccessible 
valleys of the mountains. 

One Beduin method of killing 
gazelle is by means of salukis 
hunting in combination with a 
hawk. The huntsman rides out 
on his camel or horse, with the 
falcon at his wrist, and the 
salukis at his heels. When he 
sights the gazelle he flies the 
hawk at it, at the same time 
slipping the salukis. Unless the 
going favours them, most salukis 
are unlikely to run down a gaz- 
elle unaided. However, in this 
instance, the falcon helps to slow 
up the gazelle by stooping on it 
from time to time, and causing 
it to check. Eventually the 
salukis will catch up, and almost 
invariably they will hamstring it. 
Whereupon the faleon at once 
steops for the last time, and 
severs the gazelle’s jugular vein 
with one movement of its rear 
talon. Like all blood sports this 
has an element of cruelty in it, 
but at least its success depends 
upon long and patient training 
of hawks and dogs, and there is 
always a chance that the gazelle 
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may escape. There is no such 
chance when it is caught in the 
glare of car headlights in open 
desert and the passenger is armed 
with a double-barrelled shot-gun. 
Nor is there any danger to the 
driver. That is why I prefer the 
Beduin way; but best of all I 
prefer the gazelle to run free 
over the great plains which 
always have been, and always 
will be, I hope, their home. 

Now that the days of raiding 
are past, the Beduin way of 
life is changing, slowly yet in- 
exorably. More and more of 
them are taking to agriculture, 
although the day is still far off 
when they will forsake their 
black tents for houses of stone 
or mud. There was a time when 
possession of a good horse was 
the hallmark of respectability 
and standing in the community. 
Today sheikhs and rich men are 
far more anxious to own a Cad- 
illac or an estate car. Recently 
when I was trying to get hold of 
some polo-ponies, I asked a local 
sheikh, who had first won dis- 
tinction in Lawrence’s company, 
if he would lend me two horses 
for a year to play polo, provided 
I fed them and looked after 
them. With a twinkle in his 
eye, he replied, “ But certainly, 
if you are prepared to lend me 
a car for a year on condition 
that I keep it supplied with 
petrol and oil!” 

I often wonder why there 
should be such a curious affinity 
between the British and the 
Arabs. It is true that other 
Western races have played dis- 
tinguished parts in opening up 
Arabia, but what other nation 
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can produce a list of names to 
equal those of Lawrence, Shake- 
spear, Burton, Leachman, Gert- 
rude Bell, Philby, Doughty and 
Glubb? The majority of our 
countrymen like the Arabs, and 
the Arabs like us. One of the 
main reasons for this affinity, I 
feel, is because basically we 
share the same sense of humour. 
That which makes an English- 
man laugh, will almost always 
have the same effect on an Arab. 
And a common sense of humour 
can be almost as important as a 
common language. But they 
will never forgive us for Pales- 
tine. 

Saud’s service in the Legion 
is drawing to a close. God has 
been good to him; his children 
are growing up in the black tent 
in the Hejaz mountains, and the 
camels and the sheep and the 
When 


goats have multiplied. 
the time comes for my ‘ Honour’ 
to return to his British regiment, 
Saud feels he must go as well, 
to attend to all those matters 


which the senior of his three 
wives has had to look after 
during his long absences from 
home. Once I asked him if he 
would not miss the amenities of 
the Arab Legion; the three 
square meals a day; the warm 
clothing in winter ; the visits to 
the cinema (where he follows the 
contortions of Betty Grable with 
rapt but bewildered interest !) ; 
and the pay which allows him 
to buy and smoke forty cigarettes 
a day? He thought it over 
very carefully before replying, 
and then he said, “‘ No! I shall 
have my camels. What more 
can @ man want ? ”’ 
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“TI pon’r want to eat your 
nerves, Miss Annette,’ said 
Minnie. And promptly did, of 
course. Badly. 

‘“* But if you’ve lost us, you’d 
better find us again, otherwise 
I'll tell Madam !”’ 

There was no point in asking 
how, if indeed we were lost, 
Minnie expected to be able to tell 
tales to my mother. Although 
her ancestors had been Bush- 
men, and though she stood 
snuffing the wind like one of her 
forebears seeking water in the 
Kalahari wastes, Minnie had no 
bush-craft. Her mother, desert 
born and bred, had married 
a Cape Coloured ganger on 


the Capetown — Mafeking rail- 


way. The couple had settled 
and disintegrated in Africa’s 
southernmost port. There Min- 
nie had been brought up to 
be a city girl: high-heeled 
shoes, handbags, and hairclips 
encrusted with diamonds. There 
too she had learnt her ‘ yob’ as 
nurse - cum - cook - cum - anything 
else she could find to do. 
Minnie never could pronounce 
her ‘j’s,’ except some she 
inserted before the letter ‘ u.’ 

“IT once had a yob sort of 
sorting of laundry for yentlemen 
in the Junion Juniversity.’’ She 
meant the seat of learning in 
Capetown. 

I forget when she first came 
to employment in my parents’ 
home in Rhodesia. When she 


left I was away, so her character 
and mannerisms might never 
have been dragged up from the 
filter of memory had I not met 
her again recently. When I 
saw her in 1952 I thought she 
was rather an altered Minnie. 
But, a8 we talked, and searched 
each other’s store of years, I 
saw that the changes in her 
were superficial. Our meeting 
came about in this way: I 
was walking along a street in 
one of the residential areas of 
the capital of Rhodesia. Every 
now and then there was a light 
pop, a8 my feet crushed jacar- 
anda flowers. Fallen blooms lay 
strewn on either side of the 
road, and I was drifting through 
a mauvy-blue shadow of intense 
feeling. Good-byes are always 
like that. 

Suddenly a gate clicked, and 
out of a garden came a very 
smart pram containing a very 
smart baby. They were in 
charge of a trim, uniformed 
being, who wore a cap like a 
meringue and sleeves like cream 
puffs. 

I stared. The same yellow, 
flat face. The same narrow, 
bright eyes, and the same small 
tight coils of black hair which 
stuck to her head like minute 
wire entanglements. A scar ran 
along one side of her head. 
That was her parting. The 
pram and I met, and passed. 
Minnie’s head—for it was indeed 
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she—Minnie’s head and mine 
swivelled round on our stalk 
necks as we stared after each 
other’s retreating form. 

** Minnie ! ” 

** Miss Anita!” 

If the owner of that very 
smart baby had arrived half an 
hour later, I regret to say that 
she would have found her off- 
spring being exercised over no 
more than twenty-four inches 
of shaded pavement. Minnie 
rocked the pram backwards and 
forwards, backwards. . . . Back- 
yards along the magic thread 
upon which we humans hang 
our experiences. 

It was my coloured companion 
who reminded me of the mild 
adventure she had once shared 
with me. 

‘Find us again before I tell 
Madam !” 

My parents had taken their 
family off into the bundu. It 
was their usual practice to take 
the children camping during the 
school holidays. Sometimes we 
kept along the roads of the 
colony, eventually choosing a 
secluded spot as distant from 
the towns as possible. Often 
we went down the valley of the 
Sabi River as far as the road 
would take us. Then, when the 
conventional tracks came to an 
end, my father would pay a 
visit to the nearest native head- 
man, or to the chief himself. 
We would be supplied with 
guides and helpers armed with 
choppers and adzes, and off we 
would set, aiming at getting 
* somewhere.’ 

On the particular 
which Minnie 


occasion 
remembers 80 
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vividly, our groaning lorry had 
bumped its way over derelict 
mealie gardens. It had skirted 
the new fields of maize and 
rapoko, scraped a few ant-heaps 
hidden by long grass, and run 
along the stony bed of a dried- 
up tributary of the Sabi. One 
advantage of travelling over 
virgin lands was that we could 
deviate as many times as we 
pleased. 

We had taken rather more 
than half a day of slow grinding, 
winding and bouncing, to reach 
@ patch of what we called the 
m’lala palm. These fine palms 
shared the terrain with the 
thorn-tree. Heavy, brown grass 
gave out a sweet rank smell, a 
scent that somehow went up 
the nostrils and lost itself in 
the lungs and in all the secret 
crevices of the imagination. 


Suddenly we noticed a large, 


brooding tree. It stood upon a 
bank which sloped down to give 
way to reeds. Beyond these 
we could see the sheen of sand, 
and the gleam of water. The 
Sabi, with but a short way to 
run before it crossed out of our 
territory into another. 

“Here!” shouted the Africans 
we had brought with us from 
home. 

‘“* Here!” 
echoed. 

But immediately an elderly 
man stepped forward from the 
band of helpers. Removing the 
wooden container from a hole 
in the pendulous lobe of his ear, 
he shook a little snuff gently 
into the palm of his left hand. 
Putting down first one nostril, 
and then the other, he sniff- 


we children had 
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sniff-sniffed, while, quite sub- 
consciously, Minnie followed the 
rhythm of his inhalations. With 
bursting lungs and _ half-closed 
eyes she waited for the sneeze 
that never came. 

“T don’t think the 
should live near that tree,” 
warned the old man. “ You 
see that calabash placed against 
the trunk? Well, it contains 
milk as a present for a m’gogo.” 

We stared. 

** But why should you give a 
crocodile a present?” queried 
my father. ‘‘ And in any case, 
why so far from the river? I 
should have thought the obvious 
place would have been right 
down by the water.” 

“This is a strangely large 
crocodile, and it is unlike any 
other. It spends a lot of time 
on land, and it often walks 
about here at night. It uses 
my mealie gardens as a short 
cut when it is tired of swimming 
round the big bend.” 

** Yes, but why the milk?” 

The African sent up tiny 
puffs of dust as he flicked his 
big toe up and down across the 
second long toe. 

“Two years ago my brother 
joined our ancestors. He died 
just after buying a new wife, 
and a month after his death this 
crocodile appeared. One day 
the m’gogo dragged the young 
woman into the river, and that 
was that. A short time after- 
wards it took another woman— 
my brother’s elderly first wife.” 

‘* Well? ” 

The man shrugged his shoulders 
as though the solution was 
obvious. 
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‘“* My brother,” he said simply. 

‘“* He still has one wife left, 
and I’m looking after her,” he 
added slyly. ‘It was her idea 
that we should put the milk 
out under the tree where my 
brother sometimes used to sit. 
And there was nothing that he 
liked better than a good calabash 
of curdled milk.” 

Minnie uttered. 

‘* Master! I’ve never seen a 
crocodile, and I never want to. 
Don’t you think Master had 
better take us back the way 
we have come? Master, you 
pay attention to what M’dala 
(old one) says. Even if it isn’t 
a crocodile it might be witch- 
craft, and I know what THAT is. 
My dead husband Benyamin 


loved to eat pickled fish... .” 
later,” 


* Tell 
father. 

** What did your dead husband 
Benjamin do?” I asked, ever 
eager for intimate news of the 
servants’ lives. 

“He often ate pickled fish, 
and it did him no harm. But 
one day he annoyed a Xosa, 
and the Xosa touched his jar 
of fish and said, ‘ What food is 
this? Filthy fish! Fish can 
live only in water.’ ”’ 

*Tavet. . a” 

‘Well, Benyamin my dead 
husband died for nothing, and 
when the doctors—you know 
the young yentlemen learning 
to be doctors at the Junion 
Juniversity ? Well, when they 
cut him open, they found him 
yust full of water and nothing 
else. Oh yes!” she corrected 
herself. ‘‘ Water and some 
fish.” 


me said my 
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My mother’s appraising eye, 
that terrible steadying look, 
turned upon Minnie. 

“Well, that’s what 
yentlemen said, Madam. 
yentlemen should know.”’ 

“It was just that I thought 
your husband had been killed 
in the mines in Johannesburg, 
Minnie.” 

“Oh, that! Oh, that was 
another time, Madam.”’ 

Not because we really believed 
the crocodile theory, but because 
we did not willingly offend 
African custom or prejudice, we 
abandoned the site. Our lorry 
creaked its way perhaps a 
quarter of a mile farther down 
river. The place we chose was 
even better, for here there was 
a clearing in among some palms. 
There were no elephant drop- 
pings, and apparently no game 
path down to the water. Also, 


the 
And 


we had a pleasant view across 
to the opposite bank, and even 


a sight of the river flowing 
freely down to carve another 
great bend in the vulnerable 
earth. 

We made camp. Minnie 
thoroughly disapproved. To 
her it seemed pure folly ever to 
have left a house in town for 
such a wilderness. Why sleep 
in a lorry or on the ground 
when at home there were quite 
ordinary beds? Why cook on 
an open fire and get smoke 
blackening one’s temper when, 
in town ...? Why bake bread 
in ant-heaps when one had 
learnt how to buy direct from 
a baker? No. The more these 
people had of the benefits of 
their own civilised living, the 
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more extreme the steps they 
took to get away from them 
when they could. It seemed 
an injustice. ‘ Junyust.”’ 

Two days later I got malaria. 
Not badly, but just enough to 
keep me out of circulation. 
Minnie said it was my inquisitive 
peering into the calabash. My 
mother was furious with her, 
and said it was because I had 
torn my mosquito net at the 
Hot Springs. Either way it 
seemed to be my own fault. 
While I lay in the back of the 
lorry I listened to all the reports. 
My father and mother had been 
fishing, walking, and visiting 
African kraals. Graham was 
already taming a variety of 
creatures, and Minnie’s shrill 
voice was constantly upbraiding 
him. ‘ Take it away, take it 
away, nasty, horrible thing. . . .” 
Leslie had been carried across 
a drift in the river by a man 
with legs as thin as those of a 
stork. On the way back the 
man had confided, quite casually, 
that his milky brown eyes were 
sightless. I may have said it, 
or may be I just looked it. 
My mother sensed these things, 
for she said, ‘“‘ Never mind, 
when you are better I shall 
keep the boys in camp one 
morning while you go out and 
follow your secret heart.’’ Then, 
as an afterthought, ‘“ You will 
take Minnie, of course.” 

Minnie’s reaction was that of 
a scraggy fowl about to have 
its neck wrung: incredulous 
that its owners should have 
demanded such a sacrifice of 
it. I? I was mollified that 
I was to be given my inde- 
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pendence, as it so rarely happened 
that I was not, as I then thought, 
sadly brother-ridden. Before 
the day of my adventure I had 
only one excitement. Minnie 
was at the river, washing. 
Everyone else except Graham 
was out. He had been detailed 
off to guard the life and person 
of his sister. Suddenly there 
was a sound of firing in camp. 
Dropping a pleasantly shocking 
book, I ran to _ investigate. 
Graham was carefully explaining 
the workings of a light shot-gun 
to a simply fascinated cook. 
The target they had chosen was 
a plump, plucked fowl which 
hung from a tree, and which 
was lightly covered in a vinegar 
cloth. This fowl was destined 
for the next day’s meal. Graham 
sprayed it once more as I 
protested. Unfortunately I did 
not tell my mother. Unfortu- 
nately she could not accept 
Graham’s explanations when 
she came to do the carving next 
midday. Unfortunately Graham 
was rather preoccupied with 
urgent private affairs for the 
rest of the day. And you 
know what that means. 

Some days afterwards, Minnie 
and I set out from camp after 
an early breakfast. I carried 
a fishing-rod and a small tin 
containing some spare hooks 
and some rather unsavoury bait. 
Walking northwards, I followed, 
more or less, the line of the 
river. I know perfectly well I 
had gone only a short distance 
when I came upon a dark, green 
pool. It formed a sort of 
backwater to the main river, 
though its stagnation was 
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disturbed by only occasional 
changes of current. The pool 
had high, steep sandy banks 
enclosing its three sides, and 
along the water's edge grew 
small, white water-lilies, while 
reeds and decaying vegetable 
matter added to the slime and 
00ze. 

** Look, Minnie ! ’’ I exclaimed 
in delight. ‘‘ There is a tree 
for you to sit under. And 
I’m going to stay here and fish. 
This place will be full of barbel, 
and Ill give you all that I 
catch so that you can pickle 
them for yourself.” 

A not very tactful shud- 
der disturbed Minnie’s body. 
Obediently she lay down under 
a thorn-tree. But she began to 
chat. And what serious fisher- 
man or woman can _ tolerate 
chat? As nicely as I could I 
asked her not to disturb the fish. 
She was very understanding, 
and except for a few wicked 
lapses, she held her breath. 

My hook was baited with 
something unrecognisable both 
in shape and smell. Carefully 
I lowered the line into the 
water, and waited. Not for 
long, for there was a sharp 
tug and snap. Frantically I 
reeled in. No bait. No hook. 
Just a chewed thread. The 
fish must be simply enormous I 
thought. Putting on a new hook, 
and trying to make the bait 
absolutely foolproof against 
snatchers I tried again. Once 
more there was a heavy, pulling 
sensation, so I tugged back, 
hard. Screaming with excite- 
ment (bad form, I know, and 
still the flaw in my fishing 
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technique), I hauled in. Bumping 
madly against the bank was a 
small river- turtle. He flipped 
at me, and jerked his slimy 
neck backwards as I studied 
my problem. I had no means 
of knowing how much line my 
catch had taken, or if indeed 
he had swallowed the hook. 
Just then he spat it out. With 
the handle end of my rod I 
edged him down the bank again 
and into the pool. Then I 
breathed and found my saliva 
running with disgust; for the 
turtle had saturated the still, 
hot air with his distinctive 
odour. 
bait. 
I think 


Or maybe it WAS my 


it was after I had 
caught my two shiny black 
barbel that I got tired of 
standing. Taking off my sand- 
shoes I placed them on the 
edge of the bank and sat on 
them, so that my legs hung, 
dangling. Minnie was looking 
after my be-whiskered fish. She 
had turned her back on them. 
Apparently she was becoming 
@ little bored; for there were 
dangerous signs that chat was 
about to break out afresh. 

“* Madam will be angry if we 
don’t get back early.” 

** Just one more fish, Minnie. 
Oh, bother! Here’s that turtle 
back again.” It was more 
difficult to dislodge him this 
time. He refused to spit, and 
I was reluctant to cut my line 
and leave my hook doing damage 
and causing pain. I never 
believed the old story about 
some creatures not being able 
to feel sensation: nothing 
created is incapable of feeling 
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pain. While I was busy on the 
task I heard a very peculiar 
rumbling. It was as deep as 
thunder, but there could be no 
thunder. I glanced up at the 
sky. Minnie had half risen, and 
was listening intently. 

‘** What was that ?”’ 

*“T don’t know, Miss Anita. 
it seemed to come from above.” 
While we still debated, the 
noise died away, and the turtle 
took its own decision. With a 
sudden thrust backwards it 
snapped my line and was gone. 
A few, slow breaking bubbles 
and a darker clouding of the 
water marked its departure to 
the depths. 

I re-arranged myself on the 
bank and started to repair my 
tackle. Again came the 
mysterious reverberating, 
grumbling. This time the earth 
seemed to vibrate slightly. 

“I know what it is. There 
must be cattle coming down to 
drink. It sounds like a big 
herd. In a minute you'll hear 
the piccaninns whistling.” 

Minnie did not seem _ re- 
assured, but I wanted just one 
more fish. A magnificent barbel, 
especially as I had been in 
bed with fever... . “ Please, 
God,” I asked, even though 
I’m not allowed to pray for 
things, “just one more mag- 
nificent barbel.”’ 

Down bobbed my float, and 
I got to my knees, tense with 
determination. My catch was 
a strong little fellow. Little, 
and a bream. God hadn’t been 
listening. The fish was very 
nearly mine when, with 4 
mufiled roar, the whole bank 
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seemed suddenly to pulverise 
and move downwards as a minor 
landslide. A large crack opened 
up just behind my shoes, and 
the next thing I knew was 
that I was hurtling down to- 
wards the churned-up water. 
All I clearly remember is the 
dust and the sort of soggy, 
sticky sensation as my one foot 
was drilled into the mud. I 
turned. Minnie was at the top 
of my bank. How she got 
there or stayed there I do not 
know. She had one arm out- 
stretched, and she was making 
funny clucking noises. In the 
approved fashion, only this time 
there is no faking of incident 
or location, I staggered up the 
bank and seized the strong, 
yellow, saving hand. My tin 
of bait had gone, but my rod 
was still in my hand. Minnie 
was trying to pull me away to 
less treacherous ground, but I 


had caught sight of one of my 


shoes. It was floating, laces 
downwards, along the water's 
edge. Thrusting down my rod 
I caught the shoe against the 
earth and rubble and manceuvred 
it upwards. When it lay sodden 
and stubborn beside me, I turned 
down to look for the other. 
Minnie shrieked. 

** The crocodile ! ”’ 

A tremendous, grey - brown 
form suddenly rose. Its entire 
length showed as it seemed 
suspended in the darkened pool. 
With all thought of finding my 
property promptly abandoned, 
I fled with Minnie. 

A suffragette once wrote that 
her sex keeps calm under all 
circumstances. She would have 
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had Minnie and me struck off 
the rolls of the female élite had 
she seen us that day. There was 
no reason to run away—certainly 
no farther than a sensible dis- 
tance from the river’s edge. But, 
frankly, we bolted. Blindly, and 
at speed, stopping only when my 
feet were pincushioned with 
those tiny, spiny thorns that lie 
hidden among the leaves of a 
plant that creeps along the thin, 
powdery soil. The thorns, once 
embedded, are as treacherous 
and irritating as the prickly 
pear ‘hair.’ Like a slightly 
doped favourite in the hands 
of an anxious trainer, I sub- 
mitted one foot to Minnie for 
inspection. De-thorned, I put 
on my one remaining shoe. 
The second foot received similar 
treatment, but had to remain 
unshod. 

Then we began to walk the 
short distance home. That 
would have been @ very simple 
matter if I had not suddenly 
wondered WHICH way home. The 
more I allowed my own doubts 
to undermine mv confidence, 
the less I felt L'_ frightening 
Minnie. We wandered along. I 
was leading, shoe print, foot 
print, shoe print alternating. 

“Ah! I know this place!” 
I thought, after a good steady 
walk. I did, for it was the 
tree and the calabash. 

‘** Look where you’ve brought 
us, Miss Anita, right back to 
that crocodile.” Minnie’s face 
seemed actually to have shrunk. 

‘*But now I know where I 
am,” I retorted, hopefully. 

“Didn’t you before?’ she 
asked suspiciously. 
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An idea can terrify one far 
more than can reality. Minnie 
was manifestly full of an idea, 
and a not very nice one. I 
must admit that even I was 
relieved to start walking away 
from the haunt of the old man’s 
brother. We struck a little 
path, and followed it. Like 
most native paths in the bush it 
wound about and twisted and 
turned, but it was at least 
beaten free of thorn. 

‘““Tf you’ve lost us. . . 

When we came upon it I 
simply could not believe it. 
That tree again, watching darkly 
over the curdled milk. Minnie 
and I held hands. ‘“ Let’s go 
down to the river and follow 
the reeds,” I suggested, “ then 
we can’t go wrong.” 

‘** And supposing the crocodile 
is walking about looking for 
his other wife?” 
Minnie 
cross. 

“Tm sure you 
like her,’’ I pleaded. 

“*T will not go down to the 
river again. We needn’t let it 
out of sight, and we can follow 
the marks of the lorry.”” Minnie 
seemed to be taking charge. 

‘** All right,’”’ I agreed, “‘ you 
lead the way. My foot is sore. 
I'm sure you’ve let some of 
the thorns break off.” 

Again we started for camp. 
Neither of us could prompt 
the other’s memory as to how 
she mislaid the faint signs of 
the lorry’s trail. But, as usual, 
we soon hit a path that looked 
innocent enough. It was riddled 
with the spoor of small game, 
duiker, guinea-fowl and part- 


” 


Strangely, 


was beginning to get 


don’t look 
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ridge. Minnie loping ahead, and 
I limping behind, we covered 
quite a distance. It was very 
hot, and we both perspired 
freely as we went round clumps 
of palms, dodged in and out of 
thorn and mupani, and crackled 
over the dry, whitening stalks of 
an old mealie garden. With a 
final twist, the path led us out 
to a pleasant clearing. There 
was one dominating feature 
about that clearing: a tree, 
its sinister shade, its pot, and 
its suggestiveness. Panic now 
reigned both in my judgment 
and in Minnie’s actions. It 
was almost possible to believe 
that we were being followed 
about by a tree. When one is 
fourteen years old one does not 
like to see an adult losing 
control. It starts one’s own 
world collapsing. Minnie’s 
superstitious fears were begin- 
ning to tear pieces out of her 
common sense. 

I turned to the river, 
determined never to leave it 
until we were safely home. As 
I coaxed Minnie along she began 
composing famous last words. 
We both stopped abruptly when 
@ man, an African, quietly 
stepped out of some long grass. 
His tongue was extended and 
folded over like the curled leaf 
of some insect’s nest, and he 
began to whistle. He was just 
as surprised as we were at our 
meeting. I greeted him, and 
he politely returned my saluta- 
tion. I have no doubt that 
Minnie thought she was seeing 
@ spectre and that she was 
awaiting the sprouting of the 
scales, 
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“Do you know where the 
river is ? ’ I foolishly asked. 

The man jerked his chin to- 
wards the Sabi and said, ‘‘ You’ve 
just come from it.” 

‘““Do you know if there are 
any Mulungus down here with 
a lorry?” The African looked 
at us carefully, trying, as is the 
peasant way, to decide what 
answer we most wanted to hear. 
He replied that there were. 

* Are they far? ” 

We looked tired, hot, perhaps 
even queer, so the natural answer 
was ‘* Duzi, duzi.”’ (Near, near.) 
Had we looked fresh, our in- 
former’s voice would have risen 
to a thin thread as he tried to 
convey the greatness of the dis- 
tance. One delightful aspect of 
those not so far off times was the 
freedom from time or occupation 
that allowed an African to follow 
up @ chance distraction. This 


man took us back to camp, and 
then, though rewarded immedi- 
ately, he spent the remainder 
of the day sitting within the 


perimeter of our temporary 
home. Folding up his tongue 
again he whistled, and stared 
and studied. Towards evening, 
as @ light breeze came up the 
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Sabi he propped open his mouth 
by fitting in behind his teeth 
@ grass stalk, about an inch 
and a half long. As the gentle 
air current hummed against this 
prop, he moved his lips slightly, 
80 that a quiet whispering music 
came out from the depths of 
his being. 

When Minnie and I got back 
the whole family was waiting, 
mentally if not physically with 
arms folded and right feet tap- 
ping querulously. Where HAD 
| been? What did I think the 
time was? What did I mean 
by it? By what? When my 
father heard our account of 
the morning’s frustrations he 
took my remaining shoe away 
from me. He hammered a hole 
right through one of his favourite 
maps and hung my shoe upon 
it. They have remained in- 
separable ever since, a8 any- 
one can see if he liked to go 
and look. 

“You know, Miss Anita,” 
said Minnie, sixteen years later, 
“the thing I remember best 
about that day was the look on 
your face when you suddenly 
realised I had left your jugly 
fish behind.” 
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BY BRIAN 


THE excitement began in the 
middle of February 1946 when 
the Government of India 
cancelled the contracts of all 
V.A.D.8 serving in the country. 
After only two months in India 
my recently acquired fiancée, 
already two thousand miles away 
in Assam, was now threatened 
with immediate posting to the 
Canal Zone. It was too far. 
Within the hour an express 
telegram was on its way to 
Assam, ‘If posting inevitable 
must advance date of wedding. 
Get leave.’ This curt note may 
have lacked tenderness and love, 


but point and speed were in 
order. 


Three months earlier, in the 
cold darkness of an early Decem- 
ber evening, I had climbed out 
of a train at Southampton Docks, 
one of a party of fifty officers 
returning to India from leave 
and duty in the U.K. None of 
us had paid much attention to 
our immediate destination, and 
it was something of a surprise 
to realise that the fourth wall 
of the draughty shed in which 
the train had stopped was the 
side of a ship. We made haste 
to get aboard out of the cold. 
As every troopship traveller 
knows, a long - suffered tradi- 
tion enables unidentifiable early 
arrivals to pass raucous com- 
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ments on the appearance and 
antecedents of later arrivals, 
and the usual row of watchers 
lined the rail over our heads. 
But the line was thin, the 
comments were few and the 
reason was clear to see. The 
bright lights of the dockside 
shone out of the darkness on 
several heads, one ginger, two or 
three blonde — all undeniably 
female, and if there is one thing 
that cramps the British soldier’s 
vocal style it is the presence of 
women in his midst. 

I went up the gangplank 
feeling rather sour. In my 
experience women in troopships 
were an unmitigated nuisance. 
The introduction of several hun- 
dred of them, unattached, into 
a closed community of several 
thousand officers and men was 
hardly calculated to foster 
discipline and morals. At best 
they were a guarantee of in- 
credibly petty jealousies; at 
their worst they would be the 
cause of manceuvrings as intri- 
cate and ruthless as those of the 
Borgias. 

During the first ten days of 
the voyage things turned out 
just as I had expected. Then, 
quite suddenly, I found a good 
reason to join in the mélée — 
a laughing, brown-eyed V.A.D. 
named Terry Collins. As to the 
rest of the trip, let us not delve 
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too deeply; suffice it to say 
that by the end of it I rather 
regretted that I had not been 
born a few centuries earlier. I 
might even have been Pope. 
At any rate I arrived at Bombay, 
slightly confused, with a brand- 
new fiancée, captured, so she 
said, by the original process of 
using the moonlight to tell her 
‘ shaggy dog stories ’ all the way 
down the Suez Canal. 

Things had moved at such 
speed that there had hardly 
been time to clinch the bargain 
and sort out its implications 
before we found ourselves ashore 
and going our separate ways via 
the male and female transit 
camps at Kalyan and Poona. 
Our incarceration at these semi- 
penal settlements lasted about 
nine days, and on New Year’s 
Day 1946 I was at Victoria 
Station, Bombay, to wave good- 
bye to my newly betrothed as 
she set out for the hospital which 
an inconsiderate authority had 
stationed at Gauhati in Assam. 

My own posting came through 
a week later, and I arrived at my 
new unit in the middle of Jan- 
uary. It was the Air transport 
Development Centre, and my 
particular job was to solve any 


About three weeks had passed 
reasonably energetically, and life 


was beginning to acquire a 
familiar and pleasant pattern 
when, without warning, a letter 
of some significance arrived from 
G.H.Q. It stated quite simply 
that the A.T.D.C. would detail 
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problems which G.H.Q. might 
care to pose on the subject of 
parachuting supplies and equip- 
ment. This sort of thing had 
been my job for the past three 
years and I was more than happy 
to continue in the same line. 
The main thing I now had to 
learn was the technique of drop- 
ping jeeps and anti-tank guns 
from bomber aircraft. In the 
past we had always dropped our 
smallish loads, such as boxes 
of ammunition and drums of 
oil, on cotton parachutes of 
eighteen-feet diameter. Occa- 
sionally we used a twenty-eight 
or thirty-two-foot silk canopy 
for gun-parts or delicate items 
such as charging-engines. This 
was because the only aircraft 
available had been the old work- 
horse Dakotas, and the size of 
their payload combined with 
their small door had kept down 
the weight of the loads we could 
handle. Now, the aircraft were 
Halifaxes, capable of carrying 
a four- or five-ton load in the 
bomb-bays, and I spent many 
hot and dirty hours lifting, 
pulling and fastening while I 
learned to crate jeeps and guns 
for dropping on twin pairs of 
sixty-foot parachutes. 


one air supply officer and one 
sergeant to proceed—wonderful 
word—to the United Kingdom to 
attend a course of one month at 
the British Army’s own A.T.D.C, 
in Wiltshire. The Colonel was 
80 moved by this news that he 
came out of his office and walked 
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across the yard to me where I 
was preparing @ jeep for drop- 
ping. Envy, disbelief, shock 
and chagrin struggled beneath 
the disciplined calm of his rugged 
face as he pointed to the letter. 
Words almost failed him. 

“This means you,” he said. 
“ Back to the U.K. An air 
supply officer. You’re the only 
one we've got.” 

It seemed hardly possible. 
Common-sense, economy, fair- 
ness were all against it, but there 
it was. The course was due to 
begin in England on the 24th 
March and those concerned were 
to travel by air. I made one or 
two feeble attempts to divest 
myself of this windfall, but my 
heart was hardly in it and as 
soon as honour was decently 
satisfied I accepted the situation. 
One was used to sudden moves 
at short notice, and so long as 
I eventually came back to India 
I was happy to go anywhere at 
the drop of a hat, although 
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another trip to the U.K. was 
likely to do permanent injury 
to my bank balance. 

Before the course, however, 
there was a long-standing com- 
mitment to be carried out in 
Delhi. There was to be a 
victory parade and an air display 
there in early March, and our 
contribution was to be the para- 
chuting of a jeep. Since Delhi 
was several hundred miles away 
we decided to fly down there on 
one day, use the next one to get 
ready, do our show on the 
scheduled date, the 10th, and 
fly home on the lith. I cal- 
culated that it would not be 
necessary to leave India before 
the 18th to get to England in 
time for the course. That left 
six clear days to spare; plenty 
of time and nothing to worry 
about. 

It was at this point that 
the Olympian government an- 
nounced its decision to post 
all V.A.D.8 to the Middle East. 


Ill, 


Express telegrams are hardly 
the best form of communication 
between two people on opposite 
sides of a sub-continent, least of 
all when they are scribbled out 
among a jostling crowd of sepoys 
and peasants, to be handed in 
to a leisurely telegraphist whose 
errors and misunderstandings 
will be faithfully delivered to the 
wrong address two thousand 
miles away. However, the situ- 
ation called for speed, and I 
had no doubt about the action 
I was going to take. 


The date now was 6th March. 
I had a day and a half in which 
to tell my fiancée to get leave 
and come to Rawalpindi at once, 
to get the Colonel’s permission 
for me to marry a woman he had 
never seen, to arrange for the 
appropriate local authority to 
marry us, whoever he might be, 
to find a vacant bungalow and 
stake my claim to it in the teeth 
of the opposition, to arrange 
accommodation for one unaccom- 
panied spinster during the time 
it took to make an honest woman 
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out of her, and last but not least, 
to lay hands on some money, 
since I had not yet arranged a 
letter of credit from my bank in 
Bombay. On the other hand, 
Terry had to get permission to 
marry from an unknown matron, 
get leave to come to Rawalpindi, 
buy some suitable civilian clothes 
in Calcutta and travel two 
thousand miles alone in a strange 
country to marry a man she 
had known for three weeks three 
months earlier. At my end I 
also had to attend to the small 
matter of supervising the crating 
and loading of the jeep and gun 
which we were to fly to Delhi. 
After I had sent the first 
blunt telegram the next thing 
to do was to dash three miles 
into Rawalpindi to see the Can- 
tonment Office and the local 
padre. Not having been married 


before, I had no idea how to go 
about it at short notice, and 
vague fears about licences and 
residence qualifications loomed 


in my mind. Luckily the two 
gentlemen concerned were able 
to assure me that no licences 
were needed, my own residence 
qualifications were enough and 
an hour or two would be suffi- 
cient notice to arrange a scratch 
sort of wedding. 

From there, straight back to 
the Colonel to get his signature 
that I was a fit and proper 
pergon to marry another fit and 
proper person whom he had 
never seen. Poor man, he had 
his doubts, but like a good 
soldier he went straight to the 
heart of the matter and decisively 
signed the necessary form. 

Back then to the Station 
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Staff Officer to persuade that 
unimpressed worthy that I really 
ought to have a vacant bungalow. 
Naturally there were none, but 
eventually he agreed to release 
® sergeant’s married quarter. 
Back I went to Chaklala to look 
at the dark and miserable den 
in which a married sergeant was 
expected to live. It was hardly 
a place te which one could bring 
a bride, but it was somewhere to 
live. I resolved at once to book 
Terry in at an hotel while she 
decided if she would live there, 
and set off back again to Rawal- 
pindi to reserve rooms for an 
unspecified date and duration. 

By the time these adminis- 
trative details had been attended 
to it was late afternoon, just 
time enough to find out which 
aircraft we were to use for the 
Delhi trip, and to drive the 
jeep and gun down to the 
airfield with the four massive 
parachute packs, steel - wire 
ropes, crash-pans, struts and 
release-gear ready for loading. 
I decided then that I had done 
enough for one day and left 
them on the airfield ready to 
work on next morning. 

On my way to the airfield the 
following day I paused to send 
another express telegram to 
Assam to keep Terry up to date. 
When I reached the aircraft a 
small crowd of aircrew and 
armourers had already gathered 
round it in jealous protectiveness. 
The R.A.F. were usually much 
too polite to say so, but they 
clearly felt that we were not 
really safe to be let loose round 
their aeroplanes. They may well 
have been right. By now I knew 
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exactly how to crate and load 
a jeep for dropping, and the 
parachutes lay ready, packed by 
our own R.A.F. packers. Our 
own R.A.F. Warrant Officer, Mr 
Philip, and Gunner Jenkins, the 
unit dogsbody, were there to 
help me. It was just as well. 
My own approach was slightly 
academic, and I thought it best 
not to mention that no jeep 
packed by me had ever actually 
been dropped. 

We drove the vehicle under 
the nose of the aircraft, lowered 
the windscreen, folded down the 
back seat and took off the 
steering-wheel for lashing under 
the front seat. Next came a 
steel cross-beam across the front 
seats, to be firmly fastened by 
vertical tie-rods to an under- 
frame lashed hard up against 
the chassis. Thus the jeep was 
firmly held in a wood-and-steel 
corset. An armourer let down 
the bomb-beam, a heavy girder 
with bomb-slips sited along it 
for four thousand and eight 
thousand pound bombs. We 
hooked one bomb-slip onto a 
bar on the cross-beam over the 
jeep’s centre of gravity, and 
the armourer winched the bomb- 
beam up so that the jeep hung 
eighteen inches off the concrete. 
Under the front and back wheels 
went the metal crash - pans, 
designed to cushion the shock 
of landing. Four sixty - foot 
parachutes in two enormous 
packs, surmounted by an 
eighteen-foot pilot ‘chute, went 
into a tray over the folded-down 
back seat. The four main para- 
chutes were also shackled to 
the cross-beam over the centre 
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of gravity by a thin steel-wire 
rope, and we were ready. 

Much the same _ procedure 
applied to the gun, but it was 
not going to be dropped—not 
on purpose, at least—so it took 
less time. By two o’clock in 
the afternoon the load was fit 
for the armourers to winch up 
into the bomb-bay, and I left 
to have a look at the mail- 
board in the Mess. The tele- 
gram which I expected was 
there. It read, ‘ Leave granted. 
Travelling on the 9th.’ 

That was running it a bit 
close. Allowing five days for the 
journey from Gauhati in north- 
east Assam, south to Calcutta 
and then west across the whole 
of northern India through Delhi 
and Lahore, Terry ought to 
arrive on the 15th. By that 


time I would be back from my 
own trip to Delhi, but it left only 
three days between her arrival 
and my departure for England. 
It was already the 8th, so I could 
do nothing to hurry things. 


Whatever happened worry 
would not help. I slept peace- 
fully through the cool night and 
at ten o’clock next morning we 
took off for Delhi. The flight 
to Palam, the R.A.F. airfield, 
and the subsequent waiting and 
wandering, first for transport, 
then for quarters, put paid to 
work so far as that day was 
concerned. It was evening when 
a rickety Indian bus took myself, 
Warrant Officer Philip and Gun- 
ner Jenkins to the G.H.Q. hostel, 
flatteringly known as Jacaranda 
View, and we slept the night 
there with the spare parachutes 
stacked beside our beds. 
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Before we dared to drop the 
jeep in a demonstration all its 
fastenings and releases had to 
be checked. The journey out 
to the airfield took some time, 
and we were interrupted by a 
briefing in the camp theatre. 
Meanwhile the gun had to be 
unhitched and towed away to the 
Willingdon Airfield some miles 
away, where the drop was to be, 
to take part in a static display. 

After the briefing there was 
just time to drive back into 
New Delhi to see the Air Direc- 
torate people at G.H.Q. There 
was still the little matter of 
finding out when I was supposed 
to leave the country for the 
U.K. Quite a lot depended 
on my assumption that the 
18th was soon enough, and 
if anyone had different ideas 
I was relying on having the 
initiative in suggesting firmly 
that the 18th was fine. 

So much for that. As soon 
a8 I walked in at the door of the 
G.2’s office that worthy leapt 
up from his desk. 

“ Ah, just the man I want to 
see. We've booked you a passage 
on a kite leaving Karachi on 
the 16th.” 

And nothing whatever could 
be done about it. The wheels 
of the machine were moving 
and apparently no power in 
G.H.Q. could stop them now. 
The only person who did not 
know about the arrangements 
was myself. I was diffident 
about mentioning why I wanted 
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to leave later, now that the 
thing had been decided, and since 
it was a problem of my own 
making, the only possibility was 
to speed things up a bit. Yet 
Terry was already on her way 
from Assam, no telegram could 
reach her, and I was now due 
to leave on the day she arrived. 
It was a desperate situation and 
I was powerless, for it was time 
now to get out to the airfield for 
the show. 

Crowds had been gathering 
at the Willingdon Airfield all 
morning, and by half-past two 
it was packed with thousands 
of people, Indian and British, 
service and civilian. The flying 
display opened with aerobatics, 
leading into a show of precision- 
dropping by parachutists from 
a flight of Dakotas. But we 
had no time for such fripperies; 
we were much more keen to see 
whether our own parachutes 
were going to open. Assuming 
that they did, a bad drop could 
still tear panels out of them, 
which would not only cover us 
with shame but would also pose 
the delicate problem of how 
best to explain to the Colonel 
why he was one jeep short. 

The Halifax was the biggest 
aircraft in the show, and there 
was a good deal of puzzled com- 
ment as it flew slowly over the 
field for a ‘dry run’ at a 
thousand feet. The rounded 
crash - pans under the jeep’s 
wheels could be clearly seen, 
but the jeep itself was almost 
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hidden. The target was a circle 
of white cloth strips, one hun- 
dred feet in diameter, laid out 
on the brown earth at the 
western end of the field where 
the jeep could do no damage 
if it broke away. Despite the 
absence of wind the hot air 
over the runways would be 
very bumpy, and I thought it 
was asking a lot of the pilot. 
On the second run he flew 
straight and level over the centre- 
line of the airfield’s main runway 
and the massive aircraft bucked 
in mid-air like a startled horse 
as the bulky load fell away. For 
the first thirty feet, until it 


reached the end of its steel-wire 
rope, it dropped quite slowly, 
then it jerked wildly, once for- 
wards and once backwards as 
it came to the end of its static 
line, the packs snapped up into 


the air, the white parachutes 
streamed out and four enormous 
billowing canopies took the 
strain. There was a roar of 
approval from the crowd at this 
impressive sight, then the three 
of us in the ground crew, fol- 
lowed by several others, rushed 
forward to receive the jeep as 
it floated gently straight into 
the tiny target. With a slight 
bump it settled neatly, four- 
square on its crash-pans, and 
the parachutes, suddenly relieved 
of their load, collapsed slowly 
and silently on to the hard earth. 

The recognised time for break- 
ing down the complete metal 
packing-crate, which had taken 
several hours to assemble, was 
two minutes. We dashed round 
like madmen, heaving at the 

R 
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yellow release handles, dropping 
the underframe, pulling off the 
girder, screwing the steering- 
wheel into place. Ninety seconds, 
dead. I jumped into the driving- 
seat for the triumphal drive to 
meet the aircraft landing in 
front of the crowd. Switch on, 
push in first gear, four-wheel 
drive to get off the crash-pans, 
press the starter. Not a flicker. 
Quickly I went through the 
motions again. Dead as Queen 
Anne. Perhaps a battery con- 
nection had sprung loose. I 
leaped out of the seat and swung 
up the hood. The battery con- 
nections had sprung loose. So 
had the battery. Where it 
should have sat, snug and black, 
up against the back of the 
dashboard, its grey metal frame, 
slightly twisted, was empty. For 
one awful moment I wondered 
if there had ever been a battery. 
Perhaps we had loaded the jeep 
without one? Perhaps someone 
had stolen it during the night at 
Chaklala ? 

Whatever the explanation that 
yas the end of the triumphal 
drive. We now had to wait 
ignominiously until a battery 
could be brought from the spare 
jeep, and that was a fifteen- 
minute job. There was no 
further point in dashing about, 
80 we used the time in wander- 
ing about vaguely looking for 
the lost battery without much 
hope. Nobody had seen it fall, 
and I secretly feared that it 
was not there to find. Para- 
chutes we had checked, fasten- 
ings we had checked. We had 
even put de-icing fluid in the 
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radiator. But the battery— 
no. Whoever heard of a jeep 
without a battery ! 

A shout from one of the air- 
craftsmen brought us all trotting 
over to him. There on the 
ground, some seventy-five yards 
north of the target circle, was a 
spattered patch of black frag- 
ments strewn about the stony 
ground. Not a single piece was 
big enough to be worth picking 
up—not even to convince our 


The morning after the display 
fiasco we rehung the jeep and 
yun under the Halifax for the 
return to Chaklala. This time 
the take-off had to be made 
from the short runways of the 
Willingdon field. There was 
not much danger, but the wide 


load hung out of the bomb-bay, 
almost scraping the floor, and 
«a small crowd had gathered to 
see if the weighed-down Halifax 


would make the grade. Chippy 
Carpenter, the pilot, started from 
the very end of the runway 
and stood on the brakes while 
he opened the throttles wide. 
The heavy bomber shuddered 
from nose to tail, and when he 
let go of the brakes it leaped 
forward like a greyhound out 
of a trap and was bouncing off 
the ground before we were half 
way down the runway. The 
issue was hever in doubt, and 
we had two hundred feet of 
altitude as we passed over the 
Muslim tombs off the end of 
the runway and turned north 
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sceptical quartermaster that we 
had not sold his vile battery in 
the bazaar. 

A moment or two later 
Warrant Officer Philip arrived 
with the spare. As soon as it 
was fitted the engine roared and 
we drove the jeep away, by a 
roundabout route, to park it 
beside the Halifax—rather fur- 
tively. The rest of the afternoon 
we spent unobtrusively in the 
middle distance. 


over the yellow badlands for the 
four-hour flight home. 

During the flight I caught up 
on some sleep, and by the time 
we had landed, unloaded, cleared 
our equipment off the airfield, 
got it stowed and had some 
dinner, it was past nine. There 
was no time that night to do 
any thing about my domestic 
problems. Except one. 

I wandered across the Mess 
lawn and knocked on the door 
of Ken Harvison’s room. There 
was no question that he was 
the man to tum to in an 
emergency, and his firm voice 
calling from within was a 
reminder of the stability outside 
my own hectic world. He was 
sitting comfortably in an arm- 
chair in front of the fire, reading, 
under a lamp which lit up one 
corner of the warm curtained 
room and reflected the sheen of 
the skin rug over his bed. 

“ Hello, Brian. What brings 
you here? I thought you were 
in Delhi.” 
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* I’ve just got back, Ken. A 
couple of hours ago. Er—do 
you think you could lend me a 
spot of money? I want it 
rather quickly and I can’t get 
it from the bank in time.” 

‘** Of course I can, old son.” 
He heaved himself out of the 
chair. ‘“‘Come on Nigger, get 
off there.” The fat old spaniel 
lumbered his black bulk sleepily 
off a pile of Bokhara rugs 
which he was using for a bed 
and wandered round grumbling 
to himself. From the tin box 
underneath the rugs, Ken pulled 
out a bundle of folded notes. 

** How much?” 

“TT think a hundred rupees 
would do very well, Ken. There’s 
another thing, Ken. Er—l’m— 
er—getting married in about 
three days’ time. Do you think 
you could be—er—best man ? 

**Good God. When?” 

“Er, well—I don’t know 
exactly. I’m supposed to leave 
for this course on the 15th, 
but Terry’s still on the way 
and I don’t know if she'll be 
here in time. I can’t possibly 
leave before she arrives, and I 
don’t know which train she’s on, 
so L'll have to work out some 
time-tables backwards and see 
how it turns out.” 

“My goodness, you are a case, 
Well, well, I never did.” He 
sat back lost in thought, ponder- 
ing the news, and suddenly he 
became the practical man again. 
“Till be best man, of course, 
but what about everything else? 
Is it all laid on? Will that 
hundred chips be enough ? ” 

“Oh, I think so. I haven't 
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got a ring yet, but 1 expect | 
can give them a cheque for 
that. Anyway, thanks very 
much. [ll let you know the 
exact time when I’ve worked 
it out, but Vil have to dash 
now. We've got to have a 
witness and I want to catch 
Tony Potter before he goes to 
bed.” 

* Righto, old boy. Just give 
me a shout when you've got 
everything sorted out,’ and I 
left him, bewildered, shaking his 
head over the unpredictability 
of life. 

Tony Potter was similarly 
startled, but he readily agreed 
to act as a witness. With that 
much settled I went to bed too 
tired out to waste time worrying 
about all the details that still 
had to be dealt with. 

The following day the same 
hectic round of trips as I had 
made the week before had to be 
made all over again: to tell 
the chaplain what I hoped would 
be the date and time of the 
ceremony; to the hotel to 
confirm the date of the book- 
ing — but without telling them 
how speculative if was—to the 
jeweller’s to buy a ring, and 
lastly to the Colonel to borrow 
a truck to drive to Lahore 
to meet the train. This last 
was strictly against orders, but 
the Lord helps those who help 
themselves and I had to go to 
Lahore. 

From the flimsy information 
available I had worked out 
that Terry would have reached 
Calcutta on the night of the 
10th March. She would want 
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to do some shopping and the 
next most suitable train for the 
north-west left at midnight on 
the 11th. That would arrive 
at Lahore early in the afternoon 
of the 14th. And there was 
the snag. To get to Rawalpindi 
from Lahore involved a change 
of trains and a delay of six 
hours, and she would arrive at 
half-past seven in the morning 
of the 15th—provided, of course, 
that the delay was not longer 
than six hours, and provided 
that she had not taken two 
days for shopping in Calcutta. 
In any case, things could not 
be allowed simply to take their 
course. I could not possibly 
leave before she arrived, and 
the only thing to do was to 
pick her up at Lahore, drive 
to Pindi and explain the situa- 
tion to her en route. Even 
then it would sound a pretty 
thin story. 

Luckily the Colonel was sym- 
pathetic. Being an old soldier 
he was able, by careful reading 
of standing orders, to discern 
« need for a long-distance speed- 
test on our Dodge fifteen- 
hundredweight weapon - carrier. 
What more appropriate for such 
« test than the long open roads 
to Lahore ? 

Armed with a slightly am- 
biguous work order I set off 
for Lahore on the morning of 
the 13th. It was a morning for 
battle-dress and gloves, but the 
sun was shining and it was 
good to be doing something 
positive. There were a hundred 
and ninety miles to cover to 
Lahore, but the tough springs 
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and heavy steering made the 
flat steel truck difficult and 
most uncomfortable to drive at 
anything over twenty-five miles 
an hour. Still, the roads were 
metalled all the way, and it 
was possible to coast along 
steadily without hindrance from 
other traffic. Before lunch-time 
I was rolling through Jhelum 
across the river bridge, past the 
military college and on between 
a double row of shade trees and 
open fields, and the pale-brown 
huts of villages, no more than 
extensions of the sun-dried mud 
on which they were built. 

It was four in the afternoon 
when I crossed the last river 
bridge outside Lahore and drove 
down the wide avenues leading 
into the city. The first job was 
to check with the Station Staff 
Officer and the R.T.O. to see if 
they had had any truck with 
W559055 Collins, 


Miss Terry 
V.A.D. (Mobile)—sie. They had 


no record of her. That was 
some help. There had always 
been the horrible possibility that 
we had passed one another if 
she had hurried through Cal- 
cutta. Quite a lot seemed to 
be depending on my estimate 
of what a young woman passing 
through that city might do 
with her spare time. The odds 
now were that she had not yet 
reached Lahore, and it only 
remained to see if she was on 
the train I was gambling on 
the next day. I booked a room 
in the white stucco hotel opposite 
the station and went to sleep 
stiff and tired in yet another 
strange and lumpy bed. 
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The morning of the 14th 
stumbled by as haltingly as 
time always does for the clock- 
watcher, and there was nothing 
to do until the train arrived at 
two in the afternoon. But the 
train did not arrive at two, 
nor at three, and at four o’clock 
I left the empty station for 
some tea, on the R.T.O.’s assur- 
ance that it would not be in 
for another two hours. After tea 
there was no relaxation to be 
gained in the bare hotel room, 
nor from the hot and dusty 
streets. The dreary platform 
was at least cool and I was back 
again by half-past four. 

Sitting on a hard wooden 
bench, polished by thousands 


of dhotis, I noticed that it was 
an oddly narrow station for a 


big city, presumably because 
the fewer train services called 
for fewer lines than one sees in 
Europe. Such speculations were 
infinitely boring, but they chased 
their weary way through my 
mind as the time plodded past. 
At a quarter-past five the place 
began to wake up again from 
the hot quiet. Coolies and food- 
sellers began to appear from 
dark corners, and at twenty-past 
five, just three and a half hours 
late, with a great belching of 
smoke under the high roof, the 
train pulled slowly in and 
stopped. Immediately a slow 
torrent of men, women and 
children, brown and white, in 
bright saris, khaki- drill and 
white cotton, began to spill on 
to the platform to mingle with 
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the struggling coolies, to buy 
food or just to exchange the 
sweaty compartment, full of 
dust and black grit, for the 
relatively fresh air of the station. 
Seurrying back and forth like a 
worried sheep-dog I found it 
hopeless to try to pick out an 
individual quickly amongst the 
crowds. She would be travelling 
first-class, but the unfeeling rail- 
waymen had dotted the first-class 
carriages all over the train. 

I was recalled from my slightly 
panic-stricken frame of mind by 
the thought that the train 
stopped here anyway. She had 
to get off. She had nowhere 
to go. Obviously the K.T.O.’s 
office was where I should have 
been all the time. I hurried 
down the platform at once, and 
there, a8 simply as if it had all 
been carefully arranged, were 
two young women in unfamiliar 
green - drill uniforms. Simul- 
taneously we all recognised one 
another and in no time at all 
a triple counterpoint chatter of 
explanation and cross -explana- 
tion was going nineteen to the 
dozen. Terry knew already that 
I was going to England, but 
she was silenced completely when 
I planted squarely in front of 
her the news that, all being 
well, she was to be married two 
hundred miles away the next 
morning and abandoned the next 
afternoon. While she recovered 
from the shock I bundled their 
kit into the truck and all three 
of us drove over to the hotel. 
The other girl was bound for 
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(Juetta and she would go on by 
herself on the night train, but 
for the moment both of them 
needed tea and a wash to 
remove three days’ grit and dust. 
Now that I seemed to have 
achieved some control over 
events I was anxious to go, but 
their plea that neither of them 
could go a step farther without 
a bath was so pathetic that it 
had to be heeded. 

It was getting dark when we 
left Lahore on the long drive 
back to Pindi. With a good 
car and a fresh driver it would 
not have been a difficult journey, 
although there were no kerb- 
stones and no signs to indicate 
the unpredictable twists and 
turns of the unlighted road. But 
the Dodge was tiring to drive 
and the seat-backs were care- 
fully constructed so. as to jar 
the driver’s shoulder-blades at 
every bump. 

However, we were fully com- 
mitted and there was no question 
of spending a night in Lahore ; 
there was nothing to do but 
start out determined to get 
there. I, of course, knew that 
it was a direct road, and I was 
going to a familiar place where 
I had many friends, but I hardly 
dared to think of the effect of 
this sort of treatment on a 
young woman, newly arrived, 
who had just made an uncom- 
fortable four-and -a- half-days’ 
journey and was due to be left 
to her fate among strangers. 
She was naturally startled, but 
one of her most attractive 
characteristics was a cheerful 
readiness to take things as they 
came. In any case there wasn’t 
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much choice; the obvious 
maxim was ‘ Press on, regard- 
less.’ 

Despite the fatigue and 
nervous exhaustion of the pre- 
vious couple of days we made 
fairly good time over the first 
hundred miles, channelling a 
solitary route with the headlights 
through the darkness in a little 
world of our own. There were 
no other vehicles on the road, 
and the main problem was to 
keep awake as the truck droned 
on and on as fast as we dared, 
occasionally plunging headlong 
into drifts of blue smoke floating 
opaquely across the road from 
the fires of invisible villages. It 
was irritating to have to slow 
down when the headlights 
bounced back dazzlingly from 
the blue-grey clouds, but, as 


always in India, there was the 
danger of running into unlighted 


bullock-carts, swaying along the 
roadsides with their sleeping 
drivers completely at the mercy 
of the bullocks’ plodding road- 
sense. Along the clear stretches 
steady speed produced its own 
form of hypnosis, and for many 
miles we might have been stand- 
ing still, except for the stubby 
furlong stones showing up white 
in the headlights, advancing 
steadily and flicking past into 
the darkness. Huddled in our 
seats we counted them off mor- 
bidly while the chill wind blew 
through the doorless truck, 
through overcoats, through 
battle - dress, through jerseys, 
and stiffened our unused muscles 
with cold. 

At long last, when we were 
beginning to wonder whether it 
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was really worth it, the road 
began to rise above the sur- 
rounding land and the girders 
of the Jhelum River bridge rose 
ahead. Three minutes later I 
hauled into Jhelum Station. It 
was @ place I knew well and, 
with only sixty-five miles left to 
Pindi, it seemed like a good 
place to stop for something to 
eat. The lighted warmth of 
the dining-room gave us a chance 
to stretch and thaw, while a 
reluctant waiter dragged himself 
out of the kitchen dully fastening 
the belt of his white uniform. 
At nearly midnight, with no 
trains due, he had some right 
to be reluctant, but he produced 
the omnipresent bacon and eggs. 
Half an hour later, warm and 
well fed, we left him the richer 
by several rupees, doubtless 
pondering the odd ways of the 
sahib log. 

From Jhelum I knew the road 
much better, but I was having 
trouble keeping my eyes open 
while the unchanging road swept 
endlessly beneath the bonnet as 
if we were on rails. Every turn 
of the wheel had to be made 
deliberately, with none of the 
easy automatism of the saloon 
car, but there was a curtain of 
weariness between hand and eye 
and I found myself watching 
the road reeling away, quite 
objectively, as if my hands’ and 
the truck’s movements were 
quite unrelated. 

Days seemed to pass before 
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the outlying buildings of Pindi 
Cantonment began to appear on 
either side of the road, and a 
minute or two later [ was deeply 
relieved to see the first of the 
overhead sodium lights in the 
centre of the tree-lined Mall. 
A solitary police sepoy got off 
his bicycle to stand and stare 
at us as we drove down the 
empty street and turned slowly 
into Flashman’s. Outside the 
electric-lighted foyer a chow- 
kidar, muffled in khaki coat and 
Balaclava helmet, stood incon- 
gruously with lathi and hurri- 
cane-lamp. His gravelly shout 
of, ‘ Babuji, ohe, babuji’ roused 
the night clerk. I had told 
him two days ago that I was 
not sure when I would pick up 
the key, but neither of us had 
expected it to be at half-past 
two in the morning and he 
handed it over rather dazedly. 

Led by the chowkidar I picked 
a way with the truck slowly 
along the narrow path between 
the single-storey buildings of 
the hotel, and dumped the bed- 
rolls and suiteases inside the 
door of Terry’s room. Both of 
us were long past all but super 
ficial politeness. In a rather 
hollow voice I wished her the 
best of luck for her wedding 
day and dragged myself off to 
the Mess to fall into bed wonder- 
ing how on earth I was going 
to wake up in the morning. 
By then I hardly cared if I 
did not. 


Vil. 


During the night some in- 
stinctive mechanism must have 


been at work and I woke sharp 


at seven. At once I was out 
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of bed and calling for the 
bearer to lay out my best service 
dress. <A careful wash and shave 
and then into the Mess for 
breakfast, feeling conspicuous as 
the only one not in battle-dress. 
Only Ken Harvison and Tony 
Potter knew about the mad 
mancuvrings of the past few 
days, and having been well 
briefed they had already gone. 

At nine o’clock Ken was 
knocking on the door of Terry’s 
room. She stumbled out of bed 
to open the door to a complete 
stranger. 

** Good morning. Miss Collins? 
Good. My name’s Harvison— 
I’m the best man.” 

** Oh — well — er, would you 
mind waiting there for a minute. 
I shall be ready soon.’ And 
from opposite sides of a closed 
door each of them paused briefly 
to consider the other and the 
odd situation in which they 
found themselves. 

Explanations had to be taken 
for granted. Terry had fourteen 
minutes left in which to get 
ready. As she scurried back and 
forth in a fluster the thought 
flashed through her mind, too 
late, that by asking to be called 
at half-past seven she had not 
allowed time for breakfast, and 
then it was time to climb into 
Ken’s jeep to be driven off to 
the church. 

Meanwhile I had been moving 
in a more leisurely fashion along 
a familiar groove and I arrived 
at the church, still driving the 
grey Dodge, now covered with 
dust, just two minutes before 
the others. 

It was a self-conscious moment 


Never a Dull Moment. 
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as the four of us and the chaplain 
gathered in a tiny group in the 
cool, echoing emptiness of the 
church. I made the odd dis- 
covery that apart from feeling 
that this was almost an 
unnecessary formal seal on the 
compact I was rather impatient 
with it, although completely 
serious. All normal values 
seemed to have become sub- 
merged in an intense effort to 
ensure that the schedule was 
not upset. What we were doing 
seemed at each stage to be less 
important than the overbearing 
need to keep to the time-table. 
Stripped of the trimmings the 
ceremony was simple and short, 
and we had hardly had time to 
get used to the idea that this 
was what all the fuss was about 
before the chaplain was saying 
*,.. pronounce you man and 
wife’ and it was all over. Or 
was it? 

Traditionally we should have 
emerged beneath an archway of 
swords and a shower of confetti 
to drive away peacefully for a 
honeymoon in the hills. Instead, 
Terry exchanged the hard seat 
of the jeep for the equally hard 
seat of the Dodge and we 
sped through the church gates 
in a spurt of gravel, cruelly 
leaving Ken to look after the 
details. 

Our first brief call was at the 
Mess to ask the havildar to 
arrange an early lunch for two 
in the private room. The next 
was to introduce my bearer to 
his new memsahib and to show 
both of them the hovel they 
were supposed to turn into a 
home. The third and final call 
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was at my rooms in the Mess, 
where we spent the next half- 
hour in a welter of clothes and 
small parcels. I was taking only 
a parachute bag, and both battle- 
dress and tropical kit had to be 
crammed in as well as chocolate 
bars and sugar for friends in 
sweet-starved England. 

From packing to lunch was a 
fifty-yard step across the Mess 
garden, and we were able at 
last to sit down quietly and 
take our time over a meal. But 
not for long. There was no 
clock in the bridge-room, which 
did double duty as a private 
dining-room, and I had got so 
used to meeting deadlines that 
its absence made me nervous. 
By a quarter to twelve we had 
finished lunch. Nothing now 


remained but to collect my bag, 
pick up a driver from the lines 
to drive Terry back to her hotel, 


and get down to the airfield to 
catch the plane on the first leg 
of the trip to England. 
Fifteen minutes later, feeling 
empty and rather jumpy now 
that the mad rush was over, 
we drove on to the airfield and 
sat in the warm sun waiting 
for the Dakota to arrive. At 
twenty minutes past twelve it 
touched down on the runway, 
and by half-past the seven 
passengers from Chaklala were 
checked aboard and &trapped 
in their seats for take-off. Even 
my innocent wish to wave was 
frustrated by a large Sikh gentle- 
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man who sat in the window 
seat next to mine on the aisle. 
However, scruples for his cor- 
poration were not going to stop 
me at that stage and I stretched 
rudely across him. But aero- 
planes on the ground earn no 
profits, and the pilot had wasted 
not a second in taxying out to 
the runway. A minute or two 
later we were roaring down the 
strip with the tail up and then 
climbing away from the field in 
a long, sweeping turn to the 
south, five hundred feet above 
the tower, beside which a tiny 
figure in a yellow frock stood 
waving a forlorn handkerchief at 
the fast diminishing aircraft. 


The next few days took me 
across the thousands of miles 
via Shaiba, Tel Aviv, Tripoli 
and Marseilles to Cambridge for 
the second time in nine months. 
One month later I flew back 
via Tripoli, Tobruk and Cairo, 
for variety, only to find that 
quite misplaced military zeal 
had driven my conscientious 
wife back to her hospital in 
Assam to await her formal 
release. <A fortnight later she 
made the two - thousand - mile 
journey for the third time in 
six weeks and we finally came 
to rest in May 1946. And the 
course that brought about all 
the trouble?) That was most 
interesting. They taught me 
how to drop a jeep by parachute 
from a Halifax. 





MURPHY. 


BY OLIVER CASSELS. 


Or all the ghosts that con- 
gregate round the back door, 
forever trying to steal into the 
house, Murphy’s is by far the 
most persistent. Schoolmaster, 
circus hand, exiled gunman, or 
just plain wanderer, he has 
command of all these disguises 
in which to manifest himself, 
and he always chooses his part 
with rare judgment to gain his 
end. His opportunism has, how- 
ever, become a nuisance; for 
too often is he successful in 
forcing an entry and, moreover, 
once he has managed to insinuate 
himself, he is most difficult to 
evict. He is a waster of time. 
He realises only too well that 


all he has to do to gain admission 
is to get himself turned into a 
memory, and 80 expert has he 


become at this business that, 
at long last, he must be exor- 
cised, Like others of his sort 
before him, therefore, he will 
have to be laid by pinning 
him to a sheet of plain white 
paper. 

There can be no doubt what- 
soever that Murphy’s § ghost 
knew the butcher would call 
this evening. He probably 
discovered this by sitting on 
the telephone lines and eaves- 
dropping; but, whatever the 
source of his information, he 
took good care to be at hand 
when the tradesman arrived ; 
just in case a chance of entry 


offered. His method Wiis 


ridiculously simple. Murphy 
knows, as all efficient ghosts 
know, that scent is the memory- 
monger-in-chief of the senses 
and that, of all nostalgic smells, 
wood-smoke is the most certain 
to drag the mummies out from 
the sepulchre of the years and 
frame them in semblance of 
full life against the infinite 
detail of long-forgotten events. 
So the cunning fellow stole a 
fragrant wisp of the stuff from 
the chimney of the cottage 
across the way and persuaded 
the west wind to drift it into 
the kitchen when the door was 
opened. 

The result was inevitable. The 
sight of the butcher and the 
tang of the wood-smoke brought 
back, irresistibly, the flavour of 
barbecued lamb—a lamb roasted 
whole, Argentine fashion, over 
an open camp-fire. At once 
the scene of one such feast 
flashed back to mind and, on 
the instant, there was Murphy, 
bending over the meat, the long 
vleaming blade of his knife 
cutting away a man’s portion 
of the loin, together with its 
fair share of luscious kidney-fat. 
He had gained entry again. He 
had slipped in and taken pos- 
session of the kitchen as the 
butcher, with a little grimace 
of apology, delivered the gobbet 
of cow-beef that was all he 
could offer for the week. 

A buen hambre no hay pan 
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duro! To the hungry man no 
bread is stale—but neither is 
the recollection of good food 
denied him and, moreover, the 
memory of barbecued lamb is 
better than the prospect of 
stewed cow- beef. Naturally, 
Murphy’s ghost knew how to 
take full advantage of this human 
frailty. This was the hour he 
had schemed for; when he 
could clothe his cold bones with 
the remnants of a remembered 
mortality and warm them again 
in the afterglow of a southern 
sul. 


The rest of us called him 
Murphy. It was not his real 
name, but Joe, the Leicestershire 
lad, always boasted that it was 
nearer that mark than the one 
under which he was entered in 
the estancia books. There is 
nothing that will make a man 


feel more immediately at home 
among strangers and break down 


his reserve than to bless him 
with a nickname; and Joe was 
very well aware of this when he 
bestowed the appellation during 
the Irishman’s first meal in our 
Mess on the day of his arrival. 
But if he thought this confidence 
trick would loosen the other’s 
tongue and tempt him to talk 
about himself, he was quickly 
disillusioned. Every _ direct 
question or each cunning coa- 
versational lead was as know- 
ingly countered or ignored ; and 
at the end of the meal Joe knew 
precisely nothing about Murphy 
or his background. His only 
satisfaction could have been 
that the nickname stuck to the 
Irishman like his hat. 


Murphy. 
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That was Joe’s handicap in 
life: he always wanted to know 
the whole story. And whenever 
he failed to ferret out the full 
details of any particular story, 
he would fill the gaps with 
glamorous invention. He was 
far more interested in people 
than in things, but his life in 
the wide open, lonely spaces 
limited the exercise of his talents 
to the small circle of his col- 
leagues. From the very first he 
had been determined to make 
the Irishman talk about himself, 
and he did not hesitate to use 
every means in his experience to 
attain this end. There can be 
no doubt, however, that Murphy 
recognised every move in the 
game and was equally deter- 
mined to give away nothing. 
And, in the end, the last trick 
went to the Irishman. 

Joe’s interest was shared, of 
course, by the other half-dozen 
Englishmen on the estancia ; 
though none of them would 
have gone to the same extremes 
to satisfy his curiosity. Any 
addition to their small circle 
was a high-light in life, an event 
to disrupt the quiet monotony 
of a monastic existence. For 
days before his arrival they had 
discussed, argued and backed 
their speculations about the new 
store-keeper with a score of 
intricate bets. To them. bachelor 
prisoners in a little oasis lost in 
the vast plains, the temperament 
of the man with whom they 
were to live, work and eat, 
month in month out, was a 
matter of absorbing importance. 

Earlier that evening, at sun- 
down, they had collected under 
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the trees that surrounded the 
whitewashed office buildings, to 
await the estate brake that was 
to bring Murphy from the distant 
railway station. They came 
from work, one by one, with 
the day’s dust on their faces 
and their boots rimed with the 
dried sweat of lathering horses ; 
to smoke black cigarettes and 
exchange idle ribaldries. While 
they chatted, one of them 
unpeeled the soiled plaster from 
a thumbnail that had received 
the full dose of anti-anthrax 
vaccine intended for the fold 
of skin on a cow’s neck that the 
unlucky hand had held. Two 
others busied themselves with 
pocket - knives pricking small 
blisters on their forearms, where 
the needle-sharp points of the 
blades of tall tough grasses had 
entered the skin, to break off 
and remain imbedded there till 
they festered out. 

The soft drum of hooves on a 
dirt road presently silenced the 
group; and a moment later 
the brake, with its four sweating 
horses urged into a final trot, 
rolled into sight through the 
too green trees, pursued by its 
own billowing dust-cloud. Joe, 
naturally, was to the fore as the 
vehicle came to a halt in front 
of the office building. 

At first sight, Murphy was 
not an impressive figure. Sitting 
on the box of the brake he 
looked too short and too plump, 
and his colourless features, under 
the thin sandy hair, lacked 
expression. But he swung him- 
self down from the vehicle with 
cat-like agility and the smile 
that suddenly broke over his 


Murphy. 
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face a8 he greeted the committee 
of reception was confident and 
easy. Joe’s eager eye took in a 
dozen details. He noted the 
well-worn but neat grey suit, 
the thin black shoes and the 
homburg, and recognised them 
as a townsman’s clothes. To 
anyone knowing Joe, his mental 
processes at that moment, as 
he selected a suitable réle to 
play for the newcomer’s benefit, 
were as plain as print. Here, 
he decided, was an innocent 
urbanite who would warm to 
the protective guidance of the 
big-hearted country cousin. But 
poor Joe was destined never 
to put a foot right in his deal- 
ings with Murphy, and his first 
blunder came at once. 

The driver of the brake—who, 
responsible for his cargo, claimed 
the right to unload the vehicle— 
lowered the tailboard and handed 


down «a small worn gladstone 


bag. Joe, suiting his action to 
the part he had chosen, waved 
aside the peon de patio who 
stood ready to take charge, and 
seized the bag himself. So far, 
so good; but next moment he 
grossly overplayed his hand. 
Perhaps he remembered the 
mound of impedimenta which 
he himself, like others, had con- 
sidered essential to a rancher’s 
needs; but he should have 
realised, by the driver’s manner, 
that in this case there was no 
more baggage to come. His 
curiosity, however, was not to 
be checked. 

“What about the rest of 
your gear?” he blurted out to 
the Irishman, over his shoulder. 

Had he been dealing with 
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anyone less self-possessed than 
Murphy, Joe’s tactlessness might 
have been brutal. The thought- 
less question forced everyone's 
attention to the inadequacy of 
the newcomer’s equipment for 
a rough life and, for a moment, 
there was uncomfortable silence. 
Even the two peons, quick to 
comprehend the reason for the 
astonishment in Joe’s voice, 
looked abashed. But Murphy 
broke the tension with complete 
lack of self-consciousness. 

“Why? That’s the lot, 
thanks.” He might have been 
patting a small boy’s head. 
Then he turned again, with 
another easy smile, to receive 
further introductions. 

Joe undoubtedly realised his 
error at once; because, by 
dinner-time, he had changed his 
line of attack to an of-course- 
you - and - I - are - men - of - the 
world approach. The failure 
of this new gambit was, 
undoubtedly, in itself another 
sorry disappointment ; but when 
his trump card, the bestowal of 
the nickname, was treated as a 
revoke, he relapsed into uneasy 
and sulky silence. 

But in spite of his set-backs 
that evening, it was not in Joe’s 
character to let the day close 
without one last attempt to 
pierce Murphv’s reserve. Later 
that night, when the others had 
drifted off to their quarters, 
he and I were left alone in 
the assistants’ sitting-room. As 
I, also, prepared to make a 
move, Joe got up and stretched 
himself. 

‘“ About time for bed,’ he 
yawned. ‘“ But I think [ll look 
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in on Murphy on the way and 
see if there’s anything he’s short 
of.” And he turned to the 
door, with more cheerfulness in 
his manner than he had shown 
in the past two hours. 

In spite of his hobby, Joe 
was a likable fellow and kept 
the rest of us from rooting 
ourselves too deeply in the 
practical side of life. But as I 
strolled through the hard moon- 
light to the row of single rooms, 
all opening onto a narrow 
verandah, that formed our 
quarters, [ wondered how the 
boy’s third attack on the Irish- 
man would fare. The answer 
came soon enough; for a few 
minutes later Joe entered my 
room without as much as a 
by-your-leave and flung himself 
into the easy chair, bubbling 
over with discovery. 

“What d’you think!” he 
exclaimed, shaking his head in 
perplexity. ‘ The fellow’s darn- 
ing his socks and reading Ibsen— 
Ibsen, I ask you!” He paused 
to let the information sink home 
before continuing. ** What’s 
more,’ he went on, “ he’s found 
room in that ridiculous bag of 
his for a ruddy library by the 
same man. Can you beat it?” 

Naturally, Joe’s statement 
contained gross exaggeration, 
but it had te be admitted that 
this combination of occupations 
was difficult as well as intriguing. 
To undertake the darning of 
one’s own socks was the only 
recognised way of keeping a 
decent pair in order; but, as 
Joe put it, there was no possible 
reason for reading Ibsen on an 
Argentine ranch except to dis- 
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cover a ready-made excuse for 
having come to the sunny south. 
As I turned out the light and 
got into bed, however, I envied 
Murphy the wisdom, whether 
born of forethought or neces- 
sity, that had allowed him to 
travel light and trust to local 
supply for a cheap and suitable 
outfit. 

Murphy settled down to his 
work so easily and quickly that 
the rest of us found it hard 
to believe this was his first 
employment in the Argentine. 
That fact was proved to every- 
one except Joe, however, by the 
Trishman’s lack of knowledge 
of the language. Many English- 
men, even during a lifetime in 
the country, failed to acquire a 
vocabulary of more than a few 
hundred words, which they 
spoke, to the end, with the 
accents of their native counties. 


Some found a single tense, and 
on occasion the third person 
only therein, sufficient conjuga- 
tion to serve their every purpose. 
Murphy had not even these 
basic attainments, but he did 
not permit the detail to hinder 


his progress. By mid-morning 
of the day following his arrival 
he had organised his office, 
checked the books and was 
already taking stock with the 
master blacksmith, an educated 
Basque, in the main stores. 
Language was no impediment 
where plain figures in metric 
system could be written down 
whenever the fingers of two 
hands proved insufficient; and 
the lists of nuts, bolts and such- 
like requirements grew apace. 
By lunch-time of that day, 
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the sartorial metamorphosis of 
the man was half complete. He 
had east his collar and tie and 
adopted the customary handker- 
chief knotted round his throat ; 
although he retained as yet 
his waistcoat, which now hung 
unbuttoned round him. He 
wore, moreover, a pair of 
alpargatas, those comfortable 
and cheap rope-soled slippers 
so universally in use. In addi- 
tion, he already possessed a 
small line of shop and could 
begin to talk as a specialist in 
his own department. Joe evi- 
dently noticed this and must 
have realised that his chances 
of getting the Irishman to speak 
about himself were bound to 
diminish as his interests in his 
work increased and as the other 
assistants began to accept him 
as one of their own number. 
The rest of us knew, neverthe- 
less, that Joe’s nature would 
not allow him to abandon the 
attempt. 

It used to be said, and perhaps 
still is, that the manner in which 
an Englishman ate lamb, roasted 
in the Argentine fashion, was 
an infallible measure of his 
acclimatisation to the country 
and its customs. Lambs for 
roasting were not provided every 
day; they were a_ luxury 
reserved for occasions meriting 
special celebration, and Murphy 
had been with us only three 
days before he was lucky enough 
to undergo the test. The 
thorough preparation and slow 
cooking of the meat were always 
left to an expert practised in 
the art and, traditionally, it 
was eaten round the remains 
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of the fire over which it had 
been roasted. 

The supervision of the arrange- 
ments automatically devolved 
upon the store-keeper, but the 
Irishman needed no briefing in 
his duties. In the thin blue air 
of dawn, before the sun had 
flung its gold-dust into a cut- 
glass world, as the rest of us 
passed by on our way to secure 
our horses and see the men off 
to work, the sacrificial hardwood 
fire was already alight. The 
smoke rose lazily through the 
still atmosphere only to the 
height of the pollarded trees, 
where it spread itself slowly into 
«a broad drifting streamer soon 
lost in the vague half-lights to 
the westward. Murphy was 
already on the job, drinking 
mate with the cook. A glance 
was sufficient to prove that he 
had provided everything neces- 
sary for the roasting, from the 
salt to season the meat to a 
basin and ladle, borrowed from 
our kitchen, a8 an easy means 
of basting. Moreover, on the 
principle that a satisfied man 
works best, he had issued the 
cook with an extra ration of 
mate and sugar, and had even 
found him a packet of black 
tobacco and cigarette papers 
from some surplus in his stores. 
We left them to their rites, 
over the carcase crucified on its 
spit, with happy anticipation 
now buttressed by warm con- 
fidence in their team-work. 

It is a blessing of reminiscence 
that, in spite of the changes 
later years may have brought, 
the individualities of the actors 
always remain the same as we 
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knew them at the time of the 
remembered events. They were 
men younger, alas! by already 
too many years who ate that 
lamb. Their waists were slim- 
mer, their hair thicker and 
their eyes and appetites were 
very keen. To them, at that 
time, stewed cow-beef and indi- 
gestion were not even rumours. 
Let it be acknowledged we were 
gluttons where a lamb asado 
was concerned. We ate hugely. 
But let it also be accepted that 
we were lean, hard young men 
who had been in the saddle at 
sunrise of that day and of many 
days before. 

We came in at midday, hosed 
down our horses and left them 
to roll luxuriously in the dust 
of the yards until they were 
rounded up for return to their 
pastures. Then, bathed and 
changed—for the rest of the 
day was our own—we forgathered 
in the grateful shade at a discreet 
distance from the cook and his 
fire. As Murphy came down 
the path to join us, Joe nudged 
me. 

* Look at the fellow,” he 
whispered, “‘ and tell me if he 
hasn’t got all the tricks.” 

He was right. Murphy was 
swaggering along in native 
trousers, the yard-wide folds of 
starched white cloth billowing 
over soft black riding - boots. 
From head to heel he was a 
model of local fashion and one 
could almost have sworn his 
legs were bandy. There was no 
time to say more; for at that 
moment the cook pronounced 
his work finished and departed, 
carrying with him a leg of the 
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roast as his perquisite, leaving 
us to proceed to the work in 
hand. 

The meat had been cooked 
with patient care for six hours, 
basted continuously as it was 
moved ever nearer the heat; 
and now it rested, crisp and 
brown, tender and well salted, 
on @ harrow over the red embers. 
As I approached the fire, I saw 
a droplet of amber fat hang for 
a moment from a rib-end, to 
explode at last, like a tiny 
bomb, into blue smoke on the 
hot ashes beneath; and _ its 
rich fragrance, blending with 
the tang of the spent wood, 
awoke a supreme appetite. 

No table or chairs were offered ; 
no plates or white napery pro- 
vided. Each man carried a 
long knife in the back of his 
sash and the blade, thrust twice 
or thrice into the black earth, 
came out gleaming clean. That 
and fingers sufficed wherewith 
to eat, and a seat was improvised 
where one could. Everyone 
carved to his own choice: first 
the fat kidneys and loins; then 
the ribs to the shoulders; leav- 
ing the odd leg for the gourmand 
and the dog. 

To observe the _ proprieties 
while eating in this fashion 
required some practice and care, 
if clean linen were to remain 
unsoiled and unspotted. We 
all watched Murphy, expecting 
at least some sign of initial 
delicacy in handling his food 
with his fingers; but he might 
have been eating that way all 
his life. There was no hesitation 
whatsoever in his attack. He 
waited his turn and then the 
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point of his knife nicked out 
three ribs with all the skill of a 
master butcher. This portion, 
impaled on his knife, he carried 
back to his seat, where he 
scraped clean a few square inches 
of the surface of a billet of wood 
on which to rest the meat while 
he fished in a fob pocket for 
an extra pinch of salt and drew 
himself a mug of red wine from 
the demijohn. Then he set-to, 
and his method was beyond 
reproach. 

Joe had remained silent while 
we helped ourselves, but the look 
on his face showed that his 
overweening curiosity would not 
long be held in check. 

** Sos casi criollo, hombre!” 
he burst out suddenly, catching 
the Lrishman’s eye. 

Murphy, sitting with his elbows 
on his knees, was making deep 
cuts with his knife across the 


meat on the ribs in his hand, 
so that his teeth could detach 


each slice easily. Not until he 
had finished his carving did he 
answer. “ And what would that 
mean ? ”’ he asked at last. 

“Don’t tell me you don’t 
know,” retorted Joe. ‘ You're 
almost a native.” 

Murphy smiled. ‘Give me 
another lamb like this to eat 
and I'll go all the way,” he 
replied. 

Although it was obvious that 
Joe was not satisfied by the 
other’s evasion, food claimed 
his attention and he let the 
matter rest for a while. Half an 
hour later, when we had eaten 
our fill and the dog had carried 
off the remains of the leg, there 
was little left on the bones. 
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Cigarettes were lit and we lay 
back in the shade to enjoy a 
sense of well-being that gods 
might have coveted. Joe, with 
characteristic lack of considera- 
tion, chose this, of all moments, 
to start on Murphy again. It 
may have been the sight of 
the lLrishman’s resort to the 
local custom of whittling a 
toothpick from a sliver of wood 
that set him off. 

“You seemed to be getting 
along pretty well with Juan this 
morning,” he said, referring to 
the cook. ‘* You were nattering 
together like a pair of washer- 
women. How d’you do it if 
you don’t know the language?” 

Murphy was again very slow 
to answer. He used his tooth- 
pick with deliberation and flicked 
the splinter away before replying. 
“Och! It wouldn’t be the first 
time a classical education has 
been of use,” he answered at 
last. Then, pushing his hat 
over his eyes and lying back, 
he added: “ It’s the Latin that 
does it. And now let’s sleep.” 

Murphy’s final remark seemed, 
at last, to satisfy Joe; for he 
relapsed into merciful silence 
and allowed us to digest our 
meal in peace. I was to find 
out later, however, that the 
[rishman’s words had done more 
than merely silence the youngster 
for the moment; they had, in 
fact, given him the clue on 
which to base his first theory 
about the other’s background. 

The manner in which Joe 
obtained confirmation of his 
conclusion was crafty and, if 
only because I admired his 
pertinacity, I forgave him for 
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making use of me in the process. 
On the day after our barbecue, 
he cornered me and asked me 
to teach him how to use a 
theodolite. Knowing Joe, the 
request startled me, but I 
swallowed innocently his sug- 
gestion that he might thus 
relieve me of part of my work. 
He was quick enough to master 
the instrument, but in the reduc- 
tion of his readings he proved 
singularly and maddeningly 
obtuse. An elementary equation 
seemed to be beyond his powers 
to solve or mine to clarify, and 
the patience of the other 
assistants, as well as my own, 
began to wear thin at the endless 
argument. But, on our third 
evening of endeavour, the bait 
he had been hanging out for 
Murphy was taken. I had 
reached the point of desperation 
and was about to confess myself 
beaten when Murphy, who had 
been reading in a corner of the 
sitting-room, flung down his 
periodical and came over to us. 

“Tt’s enough of that we've 
had!” he exclaimed, possessing 
himself of my mathematical 
tables, pencil and paper. “ Per- 
haps he’ll understand if it’s put 
another way.” 

Of course, it immediately 
became clear to me that Joe 
had been pulling my leg; but 
he kept up his pretences well 
enough to give the Irishman 
half an hour’s hard work before 
he confessed to having grasped 
the beautiful simplicities of a 
sine rule. That evening he 
came to my room to gloat. 

“* Well!” he exclaimed, drop- 
ping into my chair. ‘* Murphy 
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knows more about maths than 
you do.” 

** Perhaps,” I answered, 
guardedly. ‘‘ But what about 
it?” 

“It was just too easy,’ he 
went on. “I knew a school- 
master wouldn’t resist the 
temptation of showing off that 
he was better than you at 
explaining things.” 

** Schoolmaster ? What d’you 
mean ? ” 

* Tbsen ! Latin ! Trigo- 
nometry! Of course he’s a 
schoolmaster ! ’ he declared. ‘ I 
guessed it all along.” 

“ Well? What’s wrong with 
that ?”’ I questioned, with what 
innocence I could assume; _ be- 
cause I wanted to egg him on. 

** Nothing wrong with being a 
schoolmaster,” Joe continued. 


“But why bury himself in such 
a hurry on an estancia ? 


Tell 
me that!” 

“ You’re romancing,” I 
retorted. Some remonstrance 
seemed called for, but Joe was 
well launched on his theme by 
now and refused to be checked. 

“T tell you he had to get out 
quick from wherever he was,” 
he went on. ‘“ No man in his 
senses turns up in the wilds in 
nothing but his town suit and 
an extra pair of socks unless he’s 
got to. Besides, why is he so 
keen to act the part of camp 
man?” 

“Why not?” I replied. 
“Why shouldn’t an adaptabie 
fellow who’s enjoying the job 
identify himself with every aspect 
of a new life ? ” 

“Pah! You’re being bluffed!” 
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he exploded. ‘ The man’s try- 
ing to lose his identity as fast 
as he can. And I mean to find 
out why.” 

At that, he got out of the 
chair and strode from the room ; 
and I let him go without telling 
him that jealousy was at least 
in part to blame for his interest 
in Murphy, jealousy because his 
own temperament would never 
let him settle down comfortably 
like the other. Nor did I ever 
let him know what Murphy had 
told me earlier that evening 
when I had congratulated him 
on his success with a difficult 
pupil. “Och! Id heard you 
repeat it so often that I knew 
it all by heart,” the Irishman 
had replied. ‘ You made it too 
easy for Joe,” he had continued ; 
‘he couldn’t believe there wasn’t 
a snag in those figures until 
someone else told him the same 
thing.” 

For a time Joe seemed to be 
satisfied with his conclusion 
about Murphy and ceased to 
badger the man and embarrass 
us with his thinly veiled in- 
quisitions. But if he expected 
growing familiarity to break 
down the other’s reserve, he 
was wasting time and hope. 
Not once did Murphy ever refer 
to his past, nor did he ever 
mention any event previous to 
his arrival on the estancia that 
might have provided a clue to 
his background. He received 
no letters and despatched none— 
by our u3jual methods, at any 
rate—and appeared to take no 
interest whatsoever in happen- 
ings in the world outside our 
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back water. But his keen 
enjoyment of life and new ex- 
perience, and his readiness to try 
anything at least once, made 
him, nevertheless, a pleasant 
and amusing companion; and 
the rest of us were, perhaps, 
too thoughtless and preoccupied 
with day-to-day existence to 
question his motives. 

The schoolmaster theory must 
have suffered severely from 
inanition before it died; for 
Murphy failed signally to live 
up to the part. The man was 
too adept at the practical side 
of life to sustain the conventions 
of the réle. But Joe was always 
ready to offer a satisfactory 
explanation whichever way the 
wind blew, and there can be no 
doubt that the boy’s inventive 
mind was flung off at a new 
tangent by the other’s physical 
abilities. At this point, Murphy’s 
ghost always suggests three or 
four incidents as the basis upon 
which Joe reached his final con- 
clusions about his identity, and 
the first of these was his demon- 
stration that he could catch and 
ride a horse. 

Take two hundred horses of 
all sizes, shapes, and tempera- 
ments, milling in a dusty corral 
little more than thirty yards 
square. To these add eight or 
ten men, each intent on slipping 
a rawhide halter round the neck 
of the particular animal he has 
chosen for the morning’s work. 
Season these ingredients with 
equal parts of equine devilment 
and human impatience, and the 
mixture will stir itself into a 
foam of tossing heads and flying 
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tails. Every horse selected 
knows it instinctively and 
recognises at once the man 
responsible. Fully determined 
to evade capture, it makes use 
of every inch of ring space for 
a wild game of puss-in-the-corner 
involving a score of its com- 
panions between whose uneasy 
flanks it thrusts its head, in 
case the man, exasperated, sinks 
to the use of a lasso. 

To enter the swirling mob in 
any attempt to secure one of 
these maddened creatures was 
to invite quick and certain death 
between the flying hooves, and 
would have been the last act 
of a suicidal maniac—or so it 
seemed to anyone expected to 
do so for the first time. But one 
did it and got used to it—if one 
had to—eventually realising that, 
to the horse, the attempt to 
escape was just a game, a prank 
to relieve the tedium of life, 
and that it would be quiet 
enough when cornered. In time, 
when one had learnt to recognise 
those that were likely to kick 
if given the opportunity, one 
cheerfully slapped a way round 
the arena with the flat of a 
hand on neck or rump, much as 
one would had the horses been 
tame cows. 

As was only to be expected, 
it was Joe who egged the Irish- 
man into the ring. Murphy, on 
hand that morning in case issues 
from his stores were demanded, 
was leaning idly against a corral 
fence post when Joe made a 
belated appearance. The I[rish- 
man turned as he passed and 
greeted him. 
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‘*Good morning,” he smiled. 
‘“* Sweet dreams ? ”’ 

The remark woke all the 
jealousy that so often coloured 
the boy’s dealings with the 
Irishman. ‘* No,” he retorted. 
“Just an easy conscience.” 
Then, thinking he saw an open 
chance to score off the other, 
he added: “ Thinking of tying 
one up for yourself ? ” 

The tone carried unmistakable 
challenge. Murphy left his post 
and stepped forward. ‘“ Why 
not?” he replied, without hesita- 
tion. ‘“* Lend me that halter 
and tell me which you want.” 

I was close enough to overhear 
their words and judged it wise 
to forestall Joe, whose temper 
seemed ripe enough to test the 
other man too far. If Murphy 
wanted to try his hand in the 
corral he should have an even 
break. “Try that dark roan 


in the far corner,” I suggested, 
pointing out a trustworthy cattle 


pony of my own. ‘“ He won’t 
kick or bite.” Murphy nodded 
briskly and took the proffered 
halter. 

The real horseman will never 
play a trick on a conscientious 
beginner. As the Irishman 
slipped over the rail that closed 
the entrance to the corral, the 
three or four peons still chasing 
their mounts in the enclosure 
stepped to the fence and the 
mob of horses ceased their mill- 
ing. To us who were watching, 
who had only seen Murphy 
totting up figures in his books 
or counting bits and pieces of 
ironmongery in his stores, it was 
a different man who entered the 
arena. His movements were 
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lithe, alert, and unhesitating. 
Swiftly, with short mincing steps, 
he worked himself through the 
horses, flicking a fresh colt out 
of his way with the end of the 
halter, urging a steady old mare 
with his shoulder, and swinging 
his body aside when suspicious 
quarters backed in his direction. 
That he made his way across 
the corral without setting the 
mob awhirl was proof of his 
self-confidence, and he was close 
up to the roan before it awoke 
to the fact that this stranger 
meant business. 

Suddenly the animal threw 
its head up, ears back and eyes 
startled, ready to dodge the 
man’s next movement. But 
Murphy had already stopped 
and now stood motionless, the 
halter hanging from an _ out- 
stretched hand. For a moment 
man and horse eyed each other, 
each awaiting the other’s move. 
Then the arm that held the 
halter sank slowly to the man’s 
side and he began to speak to 
the animal. Whether he used 
some Irish horse-word, or relied 
on a rich brogue to quieten the 
roan, was immaterial ; sufficient 
that the result amazed us. The 
tense neck relaxed, the ears 
pricked towards the man, and 
then, with utter confidence, the 
velvet muzzle was thrust out 
as if inviting the head-stall. 

‘** Es posible? Is it possible?” 
I looked round to see who had 
spoken. It was Pedro, the 
estate cattle foreman, who 
claimed responsibility for our 
safety with horses, standing 
behind me with approval shining 
from his dark leathery face. 
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And «as I caught his eye | 
realised that Joe had companions 
in his jealousy. 

Joe, as usual, could not let 
well be. As Pedro dropped the 
rail to let Murphy and the horse 
pass, the boy blundered again. 
“Huh!” he grunted sourly. 
* You can charm ’em, but can 
you ride ’em ? ” 

For answer, Murphy placed 
his left hand on the roan’s 
withers and vaulted lightly on 
to its back as we stepped aside. 
No saddle was better than a 
cold saddle, I thought; and 
the horse was trustworthy. 
Moreover, without a saddle it 
knew it would not be expected 
to go far. But our momentary 
anxiety was wasted. The Irish- 
man took a turn round the 
yards at an easy lope before 
heading the horse back towards 


us, urging it into a gallop as 


he did so. Then, a dozen yards 
short of where we stood, and 
changing the halter to his 
right hand, he swung his right 
leg over the animal's head 
and dropped on his feet. He 
landed running, to bring the 
roan round to a standstill in 
front of him. Before Pedro 
could voice the protest that he 
considered his right, Murphy 
undid the headstall and slapped 
the horse’s quarter. The roan, 
delighted at its dismissal, flung 
up its heels and went across the 
yards in a series of pig-jurps, to 
pick up what seraps of hay it 
might find round the bull-pens. 

There was nothing in Murphy’s 
showing that morning, except 
its effectiveness in crushing Joe’s 
ill-humour, to cause more than 
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passing comment among the rest 
of us. By local standards, his 
exhibition had been workman- 
like rather than spectacular or 
even unusual; it proved only 
that he was to be trusted with a 
horse. But where the LIrish- 
man’s horsemanship woke no 
suspicions, even in Joe’s fertile 
brain, his way with a cat was 
such that the others of us were 
tempted to agree with the boy’s 
subsequent conclusion. 

It was late that same after- 
noon, as I was sitting at my 
desk in the office checking con- 
tractors’ bills, that the book- 
keeper called me over to a 
window. “Come and look at 
this,” he said. “I think it'll 
interest you.” 

I got up and walked over to 
him. Down the dusty road, 
outside the butcher's shop, stood 
Murphy, feeding the estate cats. 
There were, perhaps, eighteen 
or twenty of the animals, of all 
shapes, sizes, sexes, and colours ; 
and each had received its ration 
of meat and was dealing with it 
in its own leisurely way. They 
were well disciplined ; for none 
interfered with another or showed 
any jealousy over the portions 
allotted. 

‘“* Well, what about it?” 1 
turned questioningly to the book- 
keeper; there was nothing out 
of the ordinary in the scene. 

‘Wait a moment,” came the 
reply. 

As he spoke, however, Murphy 
turned and came towards us up 
the road, his lips pursed in a 
whistle although we could not 
hear the sound. At the entrance 
to his main store, a long unlighted 
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building which housed all his 
ironmongery, he halted, still 
whistling. A moment later a 
huge grey tabby with a broken 
ear appeared in the doorway. 
It was my turn to whistle. We 
had known the animal existed 
and had had many arguments 
over her possible ancestry ; but 
she was as wild as a lynx and 
all we had ever seen of her had 
been a slinking shadow in the 
dark recesses of the store and a 
gleam of a wicked eye. Now, 
cautiously, she peered up and 
down the road. Then, seemingly 
satisfied that there were no dogs 
about, the cat trotted over to 
the Irishman and sat down on 
her haunches at his feet, looking 
up at him expectantly. 

Murphy stood still in the 
roadway, with a sliver of raw 
beef held in his right hand as 
high as he could reach. Then 
he flicked the fingers of his other 
hand, Like a steel spring sud- 
denly released, the great cat 
launched herself upwards in a 
magnificent leap, and when she 
landed again, on all fours, the 
meat was between her teeth. 
While in mid-air, one strong 
paw had whipped the beef, 
without touching the hand that 
held it, to her mouth in a move- 
ment too swift for the eye to 
follow. Again and again the 
‘at sprang at the man’s com- 
mand, until her meal was finished. 
Then, wiping his fingers on a 
handkerchief, Murphy turned 
and walked towards his office ; 
and, to my renewed amazement, 
the cat trotted after him, tail in 
air, like any kitten. 

A quarter of an hour later, 
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I left my work and went across 
the road to the Irishman’s office 
and as I opened the door 
my astonishment deepened to 
wonder. It may be that my 
approach, in rope-soled shoes, 
had been noiseless and I had 
opened the door too abruptly ; 
but there was no doubt that 
man and beast had been startled 
and instantly alerted by my 
sudden entry. Murphy had 
propped his chair back at a 
dangerous angle against the 
counter and, with his feet resting 
on a chest, had an open volume 
of his favourite author on his 
lap. The cat’s hind feet were 
on the counter behind him but 
her front paws rested on his 
shoulder. Her back was arched 
and the fur along her back stood 
upright. 

Two pairs of eyes were fixed 
on me with exactly the same 


intense and untrusting watch- 
fulness in each, and the simi- 
larity of their expressions was 


momentarily unnerving. That 
look, inbred though it may have 
been in a half-wild cat, could 
only have come into the eyes 
of a man who had been long 
accustomed to mortal danger. 
But an instant later Murphy’s 
gaze grew warm. His right 
hand stole up to caress the cat’s 
broken ear and the fur on her 
back sank as she nuzzled his 
bare throat. 

When I had voiced my require- 
ments, the Irishman rose to his 
feet and, picking the cat from 
the counter, threw her on to a 
pile of sacking in a corner. 
“ Stay there, y’ devil, and guard 
the place,” he ordered. And 
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then he led the way out of the 
office towards the store, to 
check the material I needed. 

For all Joe’s inventive genius, 
it had to be admitted that his 
theories were plausible. To his 
further credit, moreover, he 
seldom aired a conclusion until 
the evidence, in his own view at 
all events, was incontrovertible. 
That he invariably favoured me 
with the first publication of his 
discoveries was probably owing 
to my readiness to listen as 
well as contradict; and I can 
only suppose he found me more 
patient than the others. Thus 
it was that, two nights later, 
while I was changing before the 
evening meal, he came to my 
room to unburden himself of 
his latest ideas about the Irish- 
man. 

** Murphy ! 


he exclaimed, 


throwing himself into my chair. 


* Ive got it at last!” 

‘** What is he now ? ” 
knotting a clean 
round my throat. 

“The man’s given himself 
away properly this time.’’ There 
was a note of triumph in the 
hoy’s voice. But he must have 
read doubt in my face, because 
the tone changed as he went on : 
“Huh! You'd better let me tell 
you all about it before you 
jump to conclusions.” 

I thought the admonition 
pretty hot but let it pass. “ Go 
on, then,’ I answered. 

“Well,” he started, “ you 
know we were burning off the 
rest of that big virgin paddock 
this afternoon. Murphy seemed 
at a loose end and drove out 
with me. They'd finished widen- 


I asked, 
handkerchief 
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ing the last firebreak by the 
time we got there, and as the 
wind was right I told off a couple 
of men to the end to 
light up.”’ 

“IT hope you arranged for 
someone to ride the fences all 
night.” It was an elementary 
precaution, because grass fires 
can smoulder for days. 

** That’s all right,” he replied 
testily. ‘The whole section 
burnt out well and Domingo 
and his gang will be watching 
it. Anyhow, as I was saying, 
Murphy and I stayed with the 
rest downwind to light the 
counter-fires. Well, you know 
what happens in these cases ; 
all the birds and most of the 
snakes in creation are driven 
out by the tire and they take no 
notice of man or beast. They just 
go, straight ahead. Crumbs!” 
he went on. “I never thought 
so many snakes existed. Big 
ones, short ones, fat ones . , 

“Yes, yes,’ I interrupted 
again. ‘*‘ We know all about 
that; but what about Murphy?” 

“ All right; I’m coming to 
that,’ he retorted. * Well, 
Murphy had wandered off for 
a few yards on his own, and if 
you tell me an Irishman hates 
snakes, I'll believe you now. 
His face when the things started 
coming towards us was a lesson. 
i’ve never seen such a look of 
disgust and loathing before.” 
Joe paused at his recollection 
and this time I did not hurry 
him on. ‘ We were all watching 
him,” he continued after a while, 
‘** wondering what he’d do about 
the things, when suddenly one 
of those big black fellows came 
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out of a tuft of grass right ahead 
of him and he did it.” 

“ Did what?” It was getting 
near dinner-time and I wanted a 
drink before I ate. 

‘“*Mark you,” Joe went on, 
‘“* we all saw him and there can 
be no mistake about it. The 
man’s right hand just jerked 
out, there was a crack, and the 
snake’s head wasn’t there any 
more.” 

** ])’vyou mean he shot it off ? ”’ 
I asked in astonishment. 

“T do,” the boy answered. 
“The snake must have been 
twelve paces from him and 
travelling. Where the gun came 
from and where he made it 
vanish to after he'd fired you 
just couldn't tell. Huh! You 
can imagine the effect on the 
men.” 

I could. The native under- 
stood his knife, but a _ pistol 
was @ very rare weapon on the 
plains and it was certain that 
Murphy’s shot would become 
legendary. But Joe gave me 
no time to ponder the matter. 

“Tf that man wasn’t with a 
cireus before he came here, I’m 
a Dutchman!” he declared, as 
he got up to go. But he stopped 
in the doorway to deliver a 
parting justification of his con- 
tention. ‘ He trick-rides.”” A 
waving forefinger emphasised the 
points. “He tames devil-cats 
in two days; and now he picks 
off snakes’ heads at twelve paces 
with a disappearing hand-gun. 
Lumme! He'll be throwing 
knives next !” 

The course of life is always 
governed and sometimes even 
diverted by factors apparently 
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80 trivial or irrelevant that their 
influence is seldom recognised. 
In Murphy’s case, it was a 
kipper that upset his opinions 
on life in the Argentine ; though 
it is only fair to say he was 
well aware it was this plebeian 
delicacy that changed his out- 
look. On the other hand, had 
the weather that day not been 
so very hot and trying, kippers 
would never have been men- 
tioned, a possibility to - which, 
perhaps, he gave too little weight. 

It was the end of a long 
summer; the world was hot 
and humid, breathlessly await- 
ing the first autumn rains to 
cool the earth and heal the 
gaping cracks in its iron sur- 
face. The siesta hour, spent 
stripped naked on one’s bed, 
brought sweating torpor under 
a crushing weight of sleep. The 
walk back to the corrals through 
the cruel sunshine of early after- 
noon was purgatory ; when the 
black shadows seemed solid and 
even the insects were dumb, 
and when only superhuman 
will-power could drive back 
the drunkenness of over - deep 
slumber. But where midday 
brought coma, night withheld 
the gift of sleep and gave 
instead its plague of insects. 
Can it be doubted that, after 
three months of heavy harvest 
work, we were tired and jaded 
men. 

I followed Joe from my room 
to our mess and we sat down 
to the evening meal with the 
others. There were six of us, 
all told; our nerves a little 
taut and our tempers not under 
the best of control. But we 
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were good friends and used to 
each other’s chaff and there 
seemed to be no reason why 
we should not eat in peace. 
The gathering, however, ended 
in uproar. It was Bill, the 
brawny Yorkshireman, quiet, 
tolerant, and slow to anger, 
who innocently dropped the 
remark that started the rumpus. 
Sweat beaded his wide brow as 
he slowly masticated a mouthful 
of tough beef. Then, having 
swallowed the morsel, he put 
down his knife and fork with 
every sign of distaste, and spoke. 

** What wouldn’t I give for a 
lightly grilled kipper!” he said. 

Had he sighed only for a 
king’s banquet, the rest of us 
would merely have laughed, 
grunted, or continued to eat in 
silence. But the thought of a 


kipper, in that country the most 


unobtainable of luxuries, released 
in a flash all the pent-up nos- 
talgia of years. 

“ Pshaw! Dipped, dyed, and 
rank ! ” exclaimed another voice. 
“You can keep your ruddy 
kippers. Now if you’d said a 
mild-cured Yarmouth  bloater, 
I'd be with you.” 

At once the place was bedlam. 
Tempers flared and argument 
slumped to the basic level at 
which flat denial is followed 
by personal abuse. Kippers, 
bloaters, herrings bismark or 
red, herrings fresh or soused, 
herrings in every conceivable 
shape and form were remem- 
bered, slanged, and defended 
with equal vehemence. We were 
all drawn into the row, except 
only Murphy who remained silent 
with a worried expression on 
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his face. It was the first time 
he had witnessed one of these 
periodical outbursts and, catch- 
ing his eye during the worst of 
the scene, I saw in it that 
same wary look it had held 
when surprised with the cat on 
his shoulder in his office. 

At last the hubbub died away 
as the fatuity of the whole 
business came home to us. Faces 
remained angry and glum and 
food was pushed away un- 
touched, but at least there was 
silence. Joe, however, who 
enjoyed these occasions, failed 
yet again to let well be and 
proceeded to do his best to stir 
the hot ashes of our temper 
into new flame. And, as was 
only to be expected, he chose 
the silent, wary Murphy as his 
means to do so. 

* Don’t see much kipper in 
your homeland, do _ yon, 
Murphy ? ”’ he blurted out. 

The Irishman’s eyes narrowed 
and hardened. ‘And what 
would you be meaning by that?” 
he asked, very quietly. 

“ Thought you hung one from 
the lamp over the table,” the 
boy blundered on, “so you 
could wipe your spuds on it to 
give them a taste.” 

That was the only time we 
saw Murphy angry. Even his 
lips went white, but he held 
himself under better control than 
any of us had done. The 
wretched Joe was dissected with 
an amazing skill and every piece 
of him was held to the light of 
a withering scorn that held the 
rest of us fascinated to the end. 
At last the Irishman finished. 

‘* Now perhaps you'll under- 
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stand why we shot your kidney 
out of our country,” he hissed, 
in conclusion, “‘ and the likes 
of you make me want to do it 
all over again.” 

Poor Joe! He looked round 
the table hopefully for support, 
but he found no sympathy in 
our faces. It was the Yorkshire- 
man who took pity on him at 
last. Rising from the table he 
smacked the boy on the shoulder. 
“Come on, Joe,” he urged. 
“Come and suck your fingers 
outside with uncle.” 

Joe came to me that night 
with his third and final con- 
clusion about Murphy ; but now 
he was in arms in defence of the 
man he had plagued. 

“T knew it!’ he declared 
with some heat. ‘“ What a 
crowd they must be to run their 
own patriots out of the country ! 
Gunman or not, one would have 
thought they’d be grateful. But 
why the hell didn’t he tell us 
about it in the first place instead 
of trying to cover up? None 
of us have anything on him for 
it, I’m sure.’’ He paused awhile 
to brood on the gross injustice 
of the world before continuing. 
** Did you see that look he gave 
us when he lost his temper ? ”’ 
That was Joe all over; to use 
the plural to save his own face. 
‘“It was exactly the same as 
when he shot that snake,” he 
concluded, shaking his head 
solemnly as he rose to go. 

Joe stuck to his last theory 
and, to his credit, never there- 
after forgave himself for having 
forced Murphy out of the com- 
fortable rut he was ploughing 
for himself on the estancia. To 
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nurse this belief was good for 
Joe’s soul and, therefore, I never 
confided to him that the Irish- 
man’s real reason for throwing 
in his hand had to do with a 
pair of kippers. 

Murphy must have come to 
his decision even before we had 
dispersed after that noisy meal ; 
because his plans, obviously, had 
been completed by the following 
morning. He took his chance 
after breakfast, when I was 
alone in the office, to take the 
first step. 

“ That troop of steers is going 
down to Bahia on Monday, 
isn’t it?” he inquired. I nodded 
assent and he went on. “ Maybe 
you'll let me take charge of 
them? Id like the trip to 
town.” 

There had been no _ other 
applicants for the job and I 
agreed at once. It was customary 
for one of us to accompany each 
periodic shipment of cattle, and 
we took advantage in turn of a 
visit to civilisation at the estate's 
expense. Thus his request carried 
no hint of his intention. Neither 
were my suspicions aroused 
when, on the day of shipment, 
he came to me and asked me to 
check the small stock of salable 
items in his store and his cash 
balance. 

The steers had been counted 
off the estate at dawn on their 
slow march to railhead, and 
when Murphy and I arrived at 
the railway station by car in 
the late evening, the cattle had 
been watered and were grazing 
quietly on what little grass they 
could find in the railway corrals. 
The special train, of twenty 
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trucks, each of which would 
accommodate twenty beasts, had 
been backed to the loading- 
ramp and the peons had opened 
the communicating doors so 
that the trucks formed one long 
tunnel open from end to end. 
Barely an hour remained for 
loading and, therefore, to give 
the steers time to settle down 
into their quarters before de- 
parture, I gave the order to 
entrain. 

The process was simple. 
Twenty beasts were cut out of 
the herd into the small loading- 
corral and then driven at a run 
up the ramp into the first truck. 
They were kept moving along 
the whole length of the train 
and were shut into the last truck 
by closing the end doors. Truck 
by truck, the train was filled, 
till the last doors were closed on 
After a 


the last twenty beasts. 
quick inspection to see that no 
steers had fallen, the men trooped 
off to the local boliche to drink 
while awaiting the arrival of 


the engine that was to haul 
the train. 

Murphy and [ followed the 
men and sat down under the 
verandah of the inn where the 
landlord produced a bottle of 
passable whisky. The Irishman 
looked thinner and browner than 
when we had first met, but his 
town clothes robbed him of 
personality. The easy smile, 
however, remained the same. 
For a while we talked generalities, 
but as the last of the daylight 
faded and the level in the bottle 
sank, I seemed to sense a more 
expansive mood in the man and 
decided to risk a direct question. 
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“ Tell me, Murphy,” I asked, 
in what I hoped was an offhand 
manner, “ where did you learn 
to ride a horse ? ” 

The fellow had always been 
slow to answer a question and, 
as usual, he took his time. 
“Och! I grew up with ponies 
on my grandfather's place in 
Connemara,” he replied at last. 
** And the old man bred a good 
hunter.” 

In the many weeks I had 
known him, this was the first 
time Murphy had ever referred 
to his past. Encouraged, I put 
my next question to him. “ He 
didn’t breed cats, by any chance, 
did he?” 

The Irishman 
this time his answer came at 
once. ‘* Keep a bit of liver in 
your pocket, or better still in 
the turn-ups of your trousers,” 
he replied. ‘* You'll have every 
cat in the neighbourhood pester 
ing you. Tickle their stomachs 
and theyll do anything you 
tell them.” 

Murphy emptied his glass and 
I followed suit. I waited in the 
hope that it would be he who 
refilled them; because I did 
not want him to think I was 
forcing the conversational pace 
by pressing him to drink. I 
had not long to wait before he 
picked up the bottle, holding the 
glasses up to the light from the 
doorway to check the measure 
in each. When he had finished, 
I spoke again. 

“You're a pretty shot at 
snakes, I’m told,” I ventured, 
in a quiet voice. 

This time he paused for a 
long while and, had there been 


laughed and 
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light enough, I am certain I 
should have seen that wary look 
creep back into his eyes. But 
he laughed suddenly as he 
answered. 

* Did young Joe tell you I 
hit the one I aimed at?” he 
retorted. 

That answer seemed, at the 
moment, unanswerable. It was 
undoubtedly the least  satis- 
factory reply I had ever heard 
the man make. The matter was 
obviously not to be pursued 
and it was a relief to hear the 
distant long-drawn whistle of 
the approaching engine. We 
finished our drinks and strolled 
back to the station, to watch 
the pinprick of light down the 
line grow into the headlight of 
the engine. A few minutes later 
the train had been made up 
and I stood with Murphy on 
the rear platform of the guard’s 
van while the train crew tightened 
couplings. 

‘Well, any moment now,” I 
said, only to make conversation. 
‘** When will you be back ? ” 

“Tm sorry. Vd hoped you 
wouldn’t be asking that,’ came 
the slow reply. ‘“ But you'll 


find I’ve left the stores in order 


and the mechanics have every- 
thing they’ll be wanting for a 
week or more.”’ 

His words came as a shock ; 
for he had given no hint what- 
soever of his intention to leave. 
Until that moment I had 
regarded him as a fixture. We 
had all gained the impression 
that he was enjoying the work 
and, moreover, his undoubted 
ability would have earned him 
swift promotion. I began to 
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wonder whether Joe had not, 
after all, been right in his 
opinion that the Irishman wanted 
to lose an identity, and whether 
his going was not the result of 
having been unmasked. If so, 
it seemed a pity; for his best 
guarantee of anonymity lay in 
satisfying the curiosity of his 
brother assistants. I had no 
hope, however, that he could be 
persuaded to change his mind ; 
his reticence made him un- 
approachable. But, at the same 
time, I saw no further reason 
to curb my own curiosity. 

‘‘ But where are you going 
to, man?” I asked. ‘“ And 
what are you going to do? ” 

“The boat I came over on is 
loading at La Plata.” There 
was no hesitation in his answers 
now. “The skipper’s a good 
type and I know he'll find room 
for me.” 

* Yes,” I pressed my point. 
‘* But where does he take you 
to?” 

‘* How should I be knowing?” 
he answered, simply. 

His reactions were as unhelp- 
ful as ever, but there was one 
more question to be put. ‘ Why 
are you leaving us, Murphy?” 
I asked. 

‘** Kippers!”’ he 
curtly. 

A flash of comprehension 
illuminated my doubts; but he 
gave me no time to work out 
my own conclusions. 

“It’s a wonderful life for a 
while,” he went on quietly ; 
and the sincerity of his tone 
proved his seriousness. “ But 
the life that leaves men with 
minds that'll argue almost to 


retorted, 
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blows about the relative merits 
of kippers and bloaters is only 
half a life, and I’m not risking it.” 
He fell silent and I looked up 
into the black sky, brilliant with 
stars that crammed themselves 
down on to our heads. The 
night air was thick and smooth 
as cream, the beasts in the 
trucks behind us lowed softly, 
and from the boliche down the 
road came the strum of a guitar. 
‘Among the lot of you it’s 
only Joe that’s not half dead, 
and he'll be the first to follow 
me.’ As he spoke again his 
hand fell on my shoulder. ‘* But 
it’s not certain | am you won’t 
be neck-and-neck together.” 
Just then three short blasts 
from the deep-toned whistle of 
the engine heralded a clatter of 
buffers and the van on which 
we stood jerked forward. There 
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remained time only for a quick 
handelasp and a good wish. 

Standing on the track behind 
the van, all I could see of 
Murphy was the vague patch of 
white that was his face. The 
whistle hooted again and the 
white patch, framed against the 
blackness of the van, grew ever 
less distinct as the train moved 
slowly away. 

Maurphy’s ghost, like his face 
on that night so long ago, faded 
slowly and was gone. The tang 
of wood-smoke and the savour 
of roast lamb went with him 
and I found myself standing in 
w cold, darkening kitchen, staring 
vacantly at a gobbet of cow-beef 
on a platter in my hands. I 
sighed as I turned to put the 
meat in the larder 
future it could 
enrich. 


to await a 


not possibly 
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Ov all the ways of occupying 
# fleet during a peacetime pas- 
sage from A to B, nothing could 
have been much duller than 
*® convoy-protection exercise. 
There was no radar during those 
remote pre-war days, and on 
this particular occasion there 
were not even to be any aircraft, 
80 the outlook was hardly exhil- 
arating. 

Yet the Spring Cruise had 
many compensations. For the 
Home Fleet, sailing from the 
grey cold of its dockyard ports, 
there was always the warmer 
prospect of Spain, Gibraltar, 
and the Mediterranean. But 
this time a French visit had 


been thrown into the hat, and 
there was much weeping and 


gnashing of teeth among the 
Twenty-third Destroyer Divi- 
sion when they heard about it. 
Who the hell wanted to go to 
Bordeaux in February ? 

The convoy assembled 
Mounts Bay. It consisted of 
one submarine depot ship. Not 
a very large convoy, but pre- 
sumably adequate for the tact- 
icians’ purposes. As close escort 
it had two cruisers and eight 
destroyers, and there was a 
covering force of battleships. 
The enemy had already sailed 
with two cruisers representing 
fast surface raiders, and a 
number of submarines. The 
carriers were not playing that 
year. 


in 


c, 


The convoy weighed on 
Thursday evening, shortly before 
dark. The weather, oddly 
enough, was admirable. Cold, 
certainly, but calm, with a 
light north-easterly breeze blow- 
ing down off six inches of snow 
on the Cornish moors. 

The Twelfth Flotilla made up 
the anti-submarine escort. They 
were arranged, the eight of 
them, in an approximately semi- 
circular formation with Captain 
(D.) in the leading position. 
This formation was maintained 
for the next twenty-four hours 
while the convoy zig-zagged its 
way at a speed of advance of 
eight knots in the direction of 
the Azores. At night the ships 
were darkened. 

During the following morning 
there were intermittent sub- 
marine attacks as they slowly 
drew past the latitude of Ushant. 
The asdic specialists burned with 
enthusiasm, the submarines re- 
leased smoke candles, the con- 
voy took violent evasive action, 
and the escort carried out 
dummy depth - charge attacks 
with commendable — efficiency. 
In the early afternoon an emerg- 
ency report of an enemy surface 
ship away to the westward was 
eagerly marked on the tactical 
plots of every ship present. 
Things, for the moment, were 
looking up. 

A few hours later the weather, 
which had been rapidly deter- 
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iorating since midnight, blew 
up into # full south-westerly 
gale and virtually stopped play. 
The submarine attacks 
called off, the asdic 
keepers thankfully abandoned 
their heaving, ill - ventilated 
little cabinets, and the convoy 
stopped zig-zagging and concen- 
trated on maintaining its forma- 
tion through a long and un- 
comfortable night. 

The behaviour of a destroyer 
in a Biscay gale, or any other 
sort of gale for the matter of 
that, is lively to the point of 
madness. Certain features of 
these ships make them unrivalled 
for discomfort, though contrib- 
uting perhaps towards their 
fighting efficiency. They are 
very fine in the bow, very harrow 
in the beam in comparison with 
their length, and very heavily 
weighted below the waterline. 
The first characteristic encour- 
ages violent pitching, partic- 
ularly of course at speed, and 
the other two combine to pro- 
duce a heavy, brutal roll. 
There is also another feature, 
the shape of the stern, which 
in following seas encourages a 
corkscrew motion quite beyond 
description. 

Farnborough, the leader of the 
Twelfth Flotilla, though slightly 
larger than the rest of them, 
could behave with equal 
abandon when the occasion 
demanded. The storm was 
driving at her from out of the 
south - west, heaping the sea 
before it into high foam-crested 
ridges which crumbled down on 
her from a point or two on the 
starboard bow. All that night 


were 
watch- 
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the gale rose with ruthless per- 
sistence, and by morning the 
waves were dwarfing the destroy- 
ers. They were longer, deeper, 
and immeasurably heavier «as 
they came curling and creaming 
along at half the speed of the 
wind. As the leader's bows 
reared high over a crest, her 
forefoot would thrust clear out 
of the water on the other side 
and the whole ship would 
develop a muscular tremor like 
the awful preliminaries of «a 
sneeze. From the eyes of her, 
now lifted into the full strength 
of the gale, a stream of spray 
would drive back across her 
upperworks, over her funnels, 
and away astern. On _ the 
exposed bridge the grim, oil- 
skinned figures would duck as 
one and brace themselves for 
another sickening plunge deep 
into the approaching trough. 
Then as the wave rolled under 
her the bows would dip, the 
screws thunder clear, the hiss 
of the wind rise to a screech, 
and—wham !—her whole fore- 
part would burrow, shuddering, 
into the next one. 

Farnborough was built slightly 
larger for the express purpose 
of housing the flotilla staff. She 
was in fact burdened with a 
post-captain and eight additi- 
onal officers, together with their 
respective higher-grade special- 
ist ratings. Between them they 
were responsible for the admini- 
stration and fighting efficiency 
of the flotilla. And of 
the navigation. 

The Flotilla Navigating Officer 
was a lieutenant - commander 
in his very early thirties. He 


course 
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disliked rough weather. He dis- 
liked it not so much because of 
the motion and the acute dis- 
comfort, but because he had a 
tidy mind. He liked to plan his 
passages in detail before leaving 
harbour, and he liked to see every 
item work out exactly according 
to programme. Weather delays 
were @ damned nuisance. 
Discussing this particular pas- 
sage with Captain(D.) before 
leaving Portsmouth he had 
prophesied with fair accuracy 
the course of events up to the 
time they had encountered this 
unexpected south-wester. The 
weather forecast had let him 


down, so now it looked as if 
the rest 
wasted. 

He had anticipated that the 
climax of the exercise, the attack 
on the convoy by the enemy 
surface raiders, would be staged 


of his work would be 


during the evening of the second 
full day out from Penzance, and 
that Farnborough and _ the 
Twenty - third Division would 
then be released to Bordeaux, 
where they were due at noon on 
Monday. But this blasted 
weather would alter all that. 
Either the exercise would be 
cancelled entirely, so that they 
would be detached far too early, 
or the raiders would fail to make 
contact and the thing would 
drag on until they were half-way 
down the Portuguese coast. 
Very untidy. Moreover he was 
unlikely to get star sights that 
evening or the following morn- 
ing, and he viewed with con- 
siderable misgiving the prospect 
of driving towards a lee shore 
on dead reckoning alone. 
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Navigators tend to be a 
gloomy race, like farmers, but 
luckily their worst forebodings 
are seldom realised. In this 
case both the raiders were deci- 
mated by the covering force 
during Saturday forenoon, and 
by tea-time the Commander-in- 
Chief was rolling victoriously 
into sight from the westward, 
signal lamps flashing and a 
string of flags straining away 
from his masthead. 

‘** Passing his reference posi- 
tion, sir,” said the chief yeoman, 
wedged in an angle of the bridge, 
telescope to one eye. 

“Decent of him,” muttered 
the navigator from the chart- 
table, where he was making a 
rapid adjustment of his course 
for the Gironde _ estuary. 
* Doubt if it’s any better than 
ours, though.” 

¥ And telling ~—twenty- 
fourth division to take station 
on his port bow, two miles, sir.” 

‘* That’s half our flock gone,” 
said Captain(D.). ‘* Make‘ Have 
a good time’ to Fareham.” 

The navigator withdrew his 
head from his calculations. 
‘* 088 from here, sir,’ he volun- 
teered. 

* Carry 
Captain(D.). 
you want.” 

The Flotilla 


on, pilot,’ said 
“Tell Flags what 


Signal Officer 
bent towards the chart-table, 
signal pad in hand. “ Let's 
have it, old boy,” he said. 

“ Q-eight-eight, ten knots. 
And I suggest open order in 
this sea. Ask D., will you? ” 

Captain(D.), braced against 
the standard compass, was 
studying the behaviour of the 
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approaching battleships. In the 
heavy quartering seas they were 
rolling wildly enough in all 
conscience, but their escorting 
destroyers were doing hand- 
stands. As each wave curled 
up behind one of them she was 
carried forward stern high and 
with an ever-increasing list to 
leeward until, as the crest surged 
under her, she regained the 
horizontal, sank down on her 
haunches, and lurched violently 
thirty degrees or more in the 
opposite direction. Then, as 
the wave hissed on ahead, the 
process was begun again by its 
successor. 

Captain(D.) lowered his bin- 
oculars. ‘‘ No, we'll have them 
at four cables,” he said. 

From the flagship’s signal deck 
yet another string of bunting 
climbed slowly to her swaying 
mainmasthead. The yeoman, 
crouched over his _ telescope, 
quivered in anticipation like a 
cat about to pounce. 

“Telling himself to turn in 
succession to 180 degrees, sir,” 
he called. “ And a second 
one—D.12 proceed in execu- 
tion of previous orders. 
Signal’s down, sir!”’ he added 
@ moment later. 

“Hoist ours!” snapped the 
signal officer. 

On the deck below, two 
drenched and _ blaspheming 
signalmen heaved vigorously at 
the halliards. The flags strained 
away astern, cracking like stock- 
whips. 

** All answered ? ” queried the 
signal officer. ‘“ Haul down 
then!” 

“Down ’em all!” repeated 
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the yeoman, with a bellow of 
finality. 

As the hoist was snatched 
from the yardarm the bows 
climbed skyward again and hung 
poised for a farewell plunge into 
the last of the head seas. The 
spray sheeted back; the drip- 
ping figures on the overcrowded 
bridge crouched weary and sub- 
missive; the navigator, mouth 
to voicepipe, waited for it. 
Down . down .. . down, 
swooped the bows—Woomph ! 

“Port twenty!” The navi- 
gator ducked again as the solid 
water thrashed against the 
bridge screens. The ship recov- 
ered, shook her stern like a 
preening duck, and _ started 
slowly to answer her rudder. 
A few minutes later, after one 
ghastly roll which sounded as 
though it had dislodged every 
movable object in the ship, she 
was on her course for the 
Gironde. A quarter-of-an-hour 
more, and the three other ships 
of the division were staggering 
drunkenly along behind. 

The leader’s bridge emptied 
quicker than a football ground 
at the final whistle. Captain(D.) 
retired thankfully to his sea- 
cabin for a belated cup of tea, 
and the rest of the staff followed 
his example with almost indecent 
haste. The signal officer paused 
just long enough to scribble a 
message about wireless guards, 
and disappeared in his turn. 
There remained only the navi- 
gator, the officer-of-the-watch, 
and @ leading signalman. 

The sub-lieutenant swallowed 
weakly. He was a poor sailor, 
and the last twenty-four hours 
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had done unspeakable things to 
his inside. His watch was the 
first dog, and he looked forward 
bleakly to his relief and to the 
merciful obscurity of his cabin, 
where, flat on his back, he could 
groan away the hours until 
midnight. He was wet and cold, 
as well as deathly ill, and he 
would gladly have bartered all 
his possessions for a firm foot- 
hold on dry land. 

“Do we get in tomorrow, 
sir?” he asked, with faint hope 
of reassurance. 

The navigator steadied him- 
self between the pelorus stand 
and the binnacle of the magnetic 
compass and tried vainly to 
compare the reading of the 
two instruments. The magnetic 
card was swaying ten degrees 
either side of the lubber line as 
the bowl lurched in its gimbals. 

“If we don’t have to heave- 


to, and if the gyro doesn’t go 
off the board, and if I can get a 
sight of something, we might 
pick up the bar buoy at day- 
light on Monday,” he replied. 


“But if the visibility shuts 
down any more we might equally 
well be out here for a week.” 

The sub - lieutenant gulped. 
‘God forbid!’ he muttered. 

The situation was outlined 
somewhat more precisely to the 
first lieutenant when he took 
over as duty staff officer for the 
last dog-watch. 

** About a hundred and twenty 
miles north of Finisterre,’’ the 
navigator told him. “ Steering 
088 to make 085; 100 revs. 
About 380 miles to the bar 
buoy which, Aliah be merciful, 
we will find. Cross the hundred- 
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fathom line about eleven to- 
morrow night. Fremington, 
Fawley, and Farringdon astern, 
four cables apart. D. has made 
them keep steam in two boilers, 
just in case. Wind’s about 
Force 9, I should say, and 
certainly not easing. You'll 
find a better chart below.” 

The first lieutenant smiled 
cheerfully. ‘“ Right you are,” 
he bawled, leaning out on the 
smoke-free weather side and 
peering astern. ‘ Don’t be late, 
there’s a dear,” he added. “ It'll 
bitch our whole programme.” 

‘** Do my best for you,” replied 
the navigator. He waited for 
the bottom of a roll and lowered 
himself carefully down the bridge 
ladder. ‘“‘Do what you can 
about the weather,” he shouted 
as an afterthought. 

There was nothing any of 
them could do about it, unfor- 
tunately. By morning the gale 
had backed dead astern, the 
worst direction of any for those 
on the bridge. The funnel 
gases, hot and sulphuric and 
laden with oily smuts, and 
beaten down by the _ wind, 
streamed interminably forward 
round the shoulders of the 
cursing watchkeepers. It was 
virtually impossible to see astern, 
so the ships were staggered ten 
degrees on alternate quarters 
for signalling purposes. The 
visibility ahead was very poor 
too; for although there was little 
rain the cloud base was low and 
the air was thick with spray. 

Throughout the day the four 
destroyers plunged and rolled 
their way eastwards towards the 
Biscay coast. 
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In the leader, and probably 
in the other ships too, steering 
had become so arduous that the 
helmsmen were keeping one- 
hour tricks at the wheel. A 
destroyer’s antics can be posi- 
tively cow-like in a high follow- 
ing sea, and in extreme condi- 
tions the rudder may be quite 
powerless to keep the ship on 
her course. This unpleasant 
state of affairs is most likely to 
occur when a wave is of greater 
length than the ship and travel- 
ling at approximately the same 
speed, so that she is borne for 
an appreciable time head-down 
on its leading slope. Then, as 
she swoops wildly forward with 
rudder useless, she will sooner 
or later develop a yaw which, 
as the bows bury themselves in 
the trough, may become un- 
controllable. With her fore- 


part held, her stern will sweep 


still further across the wave- 
front so that eventually she is 
thrown at right-angles to her 
course, on her beam ends. This 
is the phenomenon known as 
broaching to. 

When waves are running at 
this length in deep water their 
speed will usually be at least 
fifteen knots, so that the danger 
of broaching to can be reduced 
by keeping the speed of the ship 
low and by paying close attention 
to the steering. But at low 
speed in a steep sea there will 
be an increased risk of being 
pooped. 

Farnborough was pooped dur- 
ing Sunday afternoon by a wave 
which towered up astern, house- 
high, overtook her while her 
bows were still lifting on the 
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preceding crest, curled menac- 
ingly over the half-submerged 
stern, and then crumbled and 
collapsed on top of her in a boil 
of foam and green water. Luck- 
ily littke damage was done. 
The hatches were well battened 
down, the depth-charges securely 
lashed, the ensign staff had been 
unshipped, and the lifebuoy 
sentry long since withdrawn to 
the comparative safety of ‘X’ 
gun platform. Only the ward- 
room cook was caught unpre- 
pared. He was sitting on the 
coaming of the galley doorway 
gloomily reflecting on the im- 
possibility of preparing meals 
for sixteen officers in the pre- 
vailing circumstances. His own 
word-picture was less restrained, 
but that is what he meant. He 
had turned his back on the 
ocean and was drawing at a 
sodden cigarette when all of a 
sudden he was flat on his face 
inside his galley, in three feet 
of water. There was precious 
little supper for the wardroom 
that night. 

Up forward in the chart house 
the navigator chewed his way 
through a plateful of thick 
corned - beef sandwiches and 
stared bleakly at the bulkhead 
opposite. It was a small and 
stuffy little room about six feet 
square, immediately below the 
bridge. It opened off the after 
end of the wheelhouse, whence 
a particularly unattractive mix- 
ture of smells drifted back and 
were imprisoned. There were 
four primary ingredients—wet 
oilskins, metal polish, unshaven 
humanity, and the stale smoke 
from surreptitious cigarettes. 
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This emetic combination was. not 
in fact peculiar to the wheel- 
house, but the navigator, who 
seldom left the bridge structure, 
was inclined to regard it as his 
own personal affliction. He 
glanced peevishly through the 
doorway at the dark figures of 
quartermaster and helmsman 
silhouetted against the dim light- 
ing of the binnacle and tele- 
graphs, and he thought he 
detected the faint glow of a 
cigarette. He glared at it for a 
moment; then lit one of his 
own in self-defence. He lurched 
stifiy to his feet from the 
narrow settee and straddled 
himself against the chart-table. 

He stood there for a minute 
or two, bracing himself against 
the violent roll and scowling 
unhappily at the Bay of Biscay 
on Mercator’s Projection. The 


prospect was not particularly 


attractive. His last sights had 
been a poor set of stars on 
Friday evening, with an indis- 
tinct, tumbling horizon. His 
dead reckoning, worked up from 
there to the following evening, 
had tallied closely enough with 
the flagship’s reference position 
but both could well be five 
miles wrong. A further twenty- 
four hours’ dead reckoning in 
the sort of weather they had 
been having might easily have 
doubled the error. He snatched 
at his parallel-rulers as they 
rolled screeching across the 
table, and drew two lines to 
bracket his assumed track, ten 
miles either side of it. He 
noted where each hit the low 
coast north and south of the 
Gironde estuary, and disliked 
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what he saw. He reached one 
hand to the bulkhead and 
switched on the echo-sounding 
machine. A few minutes later 
Captain(D.), attracted by the 
noise, threw back the door of 
his adjoining sea-cabin and 
poked his head inside the chart 
house. 

‘* Well, pilot,’’ he said, ‘* what 
do you think of it ? ” 

The question hardly demanded 
a literal answer, and the naviga- 
tor forbore to give one. There 
were several adjectives in his 
vocabulary which would, in 
combination, have described the 
situation quite nicely, but they 
were probably better unsaid. 
Quiet confidence must be his 
line. 

‘“* It’s certainly no better, sir,”’ 
he replied, “‘ but if we can pick 
up the hundred - fathom line 
accurately we should be all 
right. Soundings shelve regul- 
arly after that, so provided the 
machine behaves itself we can feel 
our way in to the whistle buoy.” 

The Captain lurched through 
the doorway and joined him at 
the chart-table. ‘ What sort of 
depth now ? ”’ he asked. 

‘*About two thousand fathoms, 
I suppose,” said the navigator. 
‘* But we might be under five 
hundred any moment.” 

The Captain glanced at the 
trace of the echo sounder. 
‘What depth will it reach, do 
you think ¢ ” 

“Well that’s the snag, sir. 
In calm weather, three or four 
hundred fathoms, but not with 
this motion.” 

“What about 
machine ? ” 


the hand 
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‘All ready, _ sir. Boom’s 
rigged and so on, but I don’t 
want to start it before I have to. 
We'll probably lose most of the 
gear anyway.” 

Captain(D.) jabbed at the 
chart with a pair of dividers and 
shuffled them clumsily towards 
the coast. He hummed a few 
bars of a tune painfully remini- 
scent of the Marseillaise. The 
navigator winced. 

‘“* Well, give us a shake when 
you do pick it up, and again at 
four, will you? We'll see what 
it’s like then.’ He glanced 
again at the echo sounder and 
stepped back into the gloom of 
the wheelhouse. 

““My dividers, sir?” 
navigator reminded him. 

The Captain reached back 
with an apologetic smile as he 
hauled himself awkwardly up 
the bridge ladder. The navi- 


the 


gator resumed his melancholy 
perusal of the chart. 

Over the greater part of the 
Bay of Biscay, from well south 
of the Gironde mouth to Ushant, 
the hundred-fathom line runs in 


® north-westerly direction at 
some seventy miles from the 
coast. It is the edge of the 
continental shelf, the prehistoric 
shore-line of Europe where the 
ocean floor rises abruptly from 
the vast basin of the Atlantic. 
Closer to the coast the bottom 
shelves to fifty fathoms, and a 
few miles from the Gironde 
entrance the depth is only ten. 
There are no outlying dangers, 
so that given accurate soundings 
the problem of distance offshore 
should be easily resolved. 

The navigator fervently 
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prayed he would get accurate 
soundings. For the present, 
the stylus of the echo sounder 
was flicking monotonously across 
the paper, leaving an ominous 
dark stain at about five fathoms 
and nothing at all higher up the 
scale. Well, five fathoms was 
hardly likely to be the answer, 
but it was high time something 
else materialised. He called up 
the speaking-tube to the bridge 
and ordered the officer-of-the- 
watch to have the wire sounding- 
machine started. 

By midnight neither machine 
had found bottom. The sound- 
ing party, slithering about in 
their heavy seaboots down on 
the forecastle deck and hamp- 
ered by their stiff, clumsy oil- 
skins and by the cold numbness 
of their fingers, had already lost 
two twenty-four pound sinkers 
and the best part of a drum of 
wire. It was a pretty hopeless 
task with the sounding-boom 
half submerged at one extreme 
of the roll and the next moment 
sweeping in a wild are skywards, 
like @ high-angle gun. The 
navigator cursed himself for 
ever trying the thing, and 
ordered the leading hand to 
suspend operations. But on 
his return to the chart house he 
noticed, with a sense of relief 
that was almost a physical 
shock, that the echo sounder 
was painting a firm bottom at 
a hundred and twenty fathoms. 

Unfortunately it was an hour 
too late. He called Captain(D.) 
and told him so. He added his 
opinion that they were prob- 
ably well southward of their 
line, and that he proposed to 
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ask Rochefort for a wireless 
bearing. COaptain(D.) yawned 
his assent, repeated drowsily 
his request to be called at four, 
and turned his face to the wall 
again. 

By one o'clock the situation 
had clarified. A bearing of 
249 degrees from Rochefort, 
when correlated with his position 
line by soundings, had con- 
firmed the navigator’s suspic- 
ions. They had not been making 
the leeway he anticipated. He 
had in fact forgotten to reduce 
the allowance when the wind 
backed, and there was probably 
a southerly set across the Bay 
as well. He calculated the 
course and speed afresh and 
climbed wearily up to the bridge. 

This time the gunnery officer 
was on watch, and the navigator 
thought he could also recognise 
the sad profile of the sub- 
lieutenant against a background 
of funnel gas which swept mom- 
entarily across the glare of the 
fore steaming light. He groped 
his way towards them. ‘I’m 
altering ten degrees to port, 
Guns, and going on a bit,’ he 
called. As he turned in the 
direction of the yeoman he was 
half asphyxiated by another 
blast of hot gas. 

“Make —‘ Alter course in 
succession to 078 degrees,’ ” 
he spluttered, “ eleven knots— 
and the executive signal.” 

Far above them, at the truck 
of the wildly swaying foremast, 
the masthead light stabbed 
brilliantly into the darkness. 
As the ships astern flashed in 
reply, the yeoman tapped out 
the message in code. “—— 
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Executive signal passed, sir,” 
he shouted. 

“All right, sub.,” said the 
gunnery officer, “bring her 
round.” 

The sub-lieutenant bent to 
the voicepipe, and recoiled as a 
horrible whiff of cigarette smoke 
and thick cocoa was wafted 
back with the quartermaster’s 
reply. The engine-room repeats 
clanged, and the ship lurched 
into a succession of blind yaws 
about her new course. 

Having re-checked the com- 
passes, the navigator scribbled 
for a minute in his night order 
book and then started down the 
ladder. He paused for a moment, 
peering astern at the red and 
green navigation lights of the 
other ships as they swung errat- 
ically into line behind their 
leader. 

‘“* Three-thirty, Guns, please,” 
he called. “ Or if soundings get 
below twenty-five fathoms. Dll 
tell the bosun’s mate to pass 
them up to you every now and 
then. You won’t get so much 
of that damned funnel smoke 
now, anyway.” 

The gunnery officer waved 
him away. “Go and yet some 
sleep,”’ he said. 


Three-thirty was just about 


as grisly as it could be. Heavy 
rain was driving down from 
astern and had reduced the 
visibility to a presumed two 
miles. In the shallower water 
the seas were heaping up, and 
with a further shift of wind to 
north of west the ships were 
yawing more wildly than ever 
before. Captain(D.) did not 
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like it much either. He did not 
like it at four, and he liked it 
still less at six, by which time 
the depths had shoaled to 
twenty-five fathoms and the 
navigator was estimating only 
a further ten miles to the whistle 
buoy. 

Ahead, the dark backcloth of 
night was dissolving impercept- 
ibly into a shapeless yellow 
blanket which shrouded the 
horizon with its sodden fringe. 
On each side the sea, discoloured 
with the mud of the estuary, 
hissed past in an interminable 
succession of dirty, broken 
crests. Astern, the outline of 
the next destroyer was slowly 
materialising between her sway- 
ing port and starboard lights. 

On the cold, rain-swept bridge 
of the leader the cluster of 


officers clung like a colony of 


exhausted rooks to a storm- 
tossed branch, and _ peered 
anxiously into the thickness of 
the dawn. They were tired, 
their stomachs were empty and 
uneasy, and they had little to 
say to each other. From time 
to time the leading hand of the 
sounding party heaved himself 
up the ladder and displayed the 
evidence of his most recent 
effort with the hand machine. 

“Twenty - two fathoms, sir. 
Muddy bottom.” 

The navigator checked the 
reading of the chemical tube 
with the seale. ‘“ Bring up a 
sample next time,’ he said. 
“T’'d like to have a look at it.” 

The bottom sample, when 
produced, was of soft black 
mud. ‘* We’re not to the south- 
ward, anyway, sir,”’ he explained 

82 
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to the Captain, “‘ or there’d be 
some sand with it. I think 
we're just about on our line.” 

Captain(D.), straining his eyes 
into the murk ahead, replied 
without lowering his glasses. 
‘I’m sure you're right, pilot,” 
he said. “But if we don’t 
sight anything in the next ten 
minutes I’m going to turn round 
and heave to. I don’t like it.” 

The navigator could almost 
hear the first lieutenant’s face 
fall as he contemplated a further 
day at sea, and a disrupted 
programme. ‘We'd be quite 
safe to turn north for a couple 
of miles, and then back,” he 
suggested. ‘* There’d be a good 
chance of picking up the buoy.” 

Captain(D.) rasped his chin 
with finger and thumb, and 
pondered the idea. He stumbled 
across to the chart-table and 
leaned there for a few minutes. 
* All right then,’ he agreed at 
last, “‘ Ninety degrees to port 
together.”’ 

The ships wallowed heavily to 
the northward on a line of bear- 
ing, and ten minutes later turned 
back over the same ground. 
Every officer and man on the 
bridge peered vainly in the direc- 
tion of the land. There was 
nothing to be seen through the 
featureless curtain of rain and 
haze. Indeed, with the violent 
motion set up by the beam sez 
it was difficult enough to guess 
where the horizon lay. 

‘** There’s @ whistle on the port 
bow!”’ bellowed one of the look- 
outs. ‘* About red five-o!” 

Half a dozen pairs of binocu- 
lars were slewed in that direc- 
tion. 
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“There it is, sir! In the 
water quite close!” 

The navigator drew a deep 
breath. ‘Thank heavens for 
that,’ he thought. Then, relief 
subsiding into sickening dis- 
appointment, ‘ It’s a man, 
sir—in a lifebuoy !”’ 

He was clearly visible now on 
the slope of a wave, and his 
frantic whistle blasts came 
weakly to them against the 
wind. 

“Good God!” said the first 
lieutenant. “ It’s our own life- 
buoy! Our lifebuoy sentry! 
Must have grabbed the thing as 
he went overboard.” 

The Captain leapt to the 
voicepipe, and as the telegraphs 
clanged the ship drifted down 
on the half-drowned man. A 
few minutes later and he had 
been hauled to safety and was 
enjoying @ liberal dose of sick- 


bay brandy. 
“So much for your blasted 
whistle buoy,” said the Captain, 


with a wry smile. “ Now 
what?” 

“* Well, sir,’ replied the navi- 
gator smugly, “ the buoy’s there. 
Right ahead of us.” 

And by the strangest of co- 
incidences it was. This time 
there was no mistaking it as it 
heaved its red and black bulk 
high in the water, the words 
ATT GIRONDE plainly visible as 
it swivelled on its mooring, and 
an irregular reedy whistle squeez- 
ing from its innards with each 
roll. Captain(D.) beamed as he 
lowered his binoculars. 

“* Congratulations, 
First class. 
Bordeaux.” 


old boy. 
Now get us to 
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That, of course, was not so 
easy. They had the whistle 
buoy right enough, but there 
was no slightest sign of the 
pilot-vessel, and even an im- 
patient first lieutenant would 
hardly have suggested entering 
in that weather without some 
local talent on board. 

“Try them on the radio, 
Flags,” said Captain(D.). ‘‘ Say 
that half the British navy is at 
the door, rolling its guts out 
and wanting to catch this tide. 
Tell them it’s urgent—impératif, 
or whatever they say.” 

The reply came quicker than 
was expected. The signal officer 
blinked at it, and cleared his 
throat nervously. ‘‘ Barre in- 
franchissable,” he read, murder- 
ing each syllable with ghastly 
emphasis. ‘* Canotage impos- 
sible |” 

‘* And what in thunder does 
that mean?’ queried Captain 
(D.). ‘* Am-poss-eebler—that I 
can manage. But canotage ?— 
canoeing, d’you imagine ? ” 

Probably it was just that. 
Anyway the gist seemed clear 
enough. Bar closed. 

“Then we'll just have to 
hang about here till we ruddy 
well can canoe. I’m going down 
to shave and breakfast. Tell the 
others what’s happening, Flags, 
and tell the pilot-station in 
words of one syllable to send 
some pilots immédiatement.” 

There was a contemptuous 
silence from the shore. Perhaps 
there were too many syllables 
after all. Throughout the morn- 
ing the four destroyers pitched 
and rolled in vile discomfort as 
they endeavoured to maintain 
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within the 


last, 


position sight of 
whistle buoy. Then at 
towards noon, the weather 
cleared and the wind seemed 
suddenly to lose half its strength. 
And from the Grande Passe 
there appeared, smashing each 
wave into a high smother of 
spray, the estuary pilot-boat. 
They are a tough breed, those 
Gironde pilots. Farnborough’s 
was hauled on board, all four- 
teen stone of him, as his boat 
lifted for @ moment level with 
the ship’s guard rails. He col- 
lected himself, stamped his feet 
a couple of times on the iron 
deck, and then, muttering a 
spate of imprecations the length 
of a string of onions, allowed 
himself to be manhandled up 
the narrow, swaying ladders to 
the bridge. He shook hands 
with the Captain and navigator, 


looked briefly shorewards across 
the wild, tumbling cauldron of 
the bar, and wheezed the briefest 
of orders. 

* Par la!” he indicated, with 
a gesture that was at once a 
command and a shrug. 


Evidently he was not the 
talkative type. The navigator 
ordered half-speed ahead and 
brought the ship slowly round 
past the whistle buoy. ‘‘ Watch 
your steering now, quarter- 
master,” he cautioned. 

‘Ask him what speed he’d 
like,” said the Captain. ‘ The 
faster the better as far as we're 
concerned.” 

The pilot’s reply was unin- 
formative. ‘’Arf speed, mon 
capitaine,”’ he said, sweeping 
his arm again towards the port 
bow. “ Parla!” 
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said 
steer 


knots,’ 
** She'll 


“Try fifteen 
Captain(D.). 
better.” 

It was a psychic bid, and a 
bad one. During the next few 
minutes the situation deterior- 
ated with such startling rapidity 
that it was difficult to remember, 
in retrospect, just how and 
when it all came about. With 
her twin screws churning the 
water at a hundred and fifty 
revolutions, Farnborough quickly 
gathered momentum and swept 
proudly between the first pair 
of buoys like a plank at the 
head of @ mill-race. She lifted 
once or twice as the seas curled 
under her stern, yawed stiffly 
to starboard and port and back, 
and then steadied herself in a 
permanent bows-down attitude 
on the forward slope of a break- 
ing wave. Surfing ahead at ever- 
increasing speed she was carried 
straight as an arrow in the 
direction of No. 3 buoy. 

‘** Babord !—Bdbord!” yelled 
the pilot, his arm flailing the air 
as though by the sheer force of 
the gesture he could bring the 
ship back into the channel. 

** Hard-a-port !’’ shouted the 
navigator. 

“Stop port!” 
(D.). 

They were wasting their 
breath. The rudder was in dead 
water—useless. The bows, deep 
in the trough of the wave, began 
a slow curtsey to starboard, 
past the buoy, away out of the 
channel altogether. Farnbor- 
ough was about to broach to. 

** Full astern port!” shouted 
Captain(D.). 

Over she went — further — 


from Captain 
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further, until the forecastle deck 
seemed tilted almost perpendic- 
ular to the water and the horri- 
fied group of officers on the 
bridge, clinging with all their 
strength to the nearest piece of 
solid structure, found them- 
selves poised apparently face 
downwards over a wildly gyrat- 
ing patch of foaming sea. 

From all parts of the ship rose 
something that was almost a 
wail of anguish—and then a 
rapidly gathering, slithering 
crash as every movable object 
inside the hull took charge 
and glissaded chaotically to 
leeward. 

For a few timeless seconds 
she hung there on her beam 
ends, shuddering to the urgent 
vibrations of the reversed port 


propeller; and then slowly— 


very slowly—she dragged her- 
self back to a less critical angle. 


During the passage of about 
three more waves she lay stopped 
in the water south of No. 3 
buoy, away out of the channel, 
funnels belching white smoke, 
and rolling heavily on either 
side of a permanent list to 
port. 

Captain(D.) was the first to 
recover his wits. ‘ Half-ahead 
starboard, half-astern port,” he 
ordered, in a carefully restrained 
tone which deceived no one. 
Then, turning to the navigator 
with a faintly embarrassed smile, 
*“* Get her back in the channel, 
old boy. And beaucoup less vite, 
this time!” 

The river pilot had removed 
his beret and was using it to 
mop a copious eruption of sweat 
from his massive brow. ‘ C'est 
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ca,” he concurred. 
slo-owly.” 

It was fortunate indeed that 
at that state of the tide there 
were depths of twenty feet or 
more on either side of the 
channel, whereas Farnborough 
was drawing only fifteen. It 
was something more than for- 
tunate that she had escaped 
capsizing; that no one was 
seriously hurt; and that no 
one had been lost overboard. 
The remainder of the division 
ame through unscathed, 
Captain(D.) having flashed an 
urgent warning to them of his 
own experience at fifteen knots. 
The only real damage was to 
Farnborough’s crockery and to 
the wardroom wine store, the 
latter rather serious. 

But it couldn’t have mattered 
less at Bordeaux. The hospital- 
ity during their short visit was 
on such a scale that the loss of 
a few dozen bottles soon dis- 
solved into insignificance. More- 
over there were painfully few 
opportunities of entertaining 
their hosts on board in return. 
There were receptions, dinners, 
balls ; visits to the more famous 
Chateaux of the wine country, 
to Cognac, to the finest restaur- 
ants in Europe. On the follow- 
ing Friday the Twenty-third 
Division sailed down river in the 
rather rare meteorological com- 
bination of a pink mist and a 
full south-westerly gale. On 
their port hand the wind swept 
viciously across the low Médoc 
peninsula, over Margaux, St 
Julien, Paulliac, Lafite—names 
which had acquired a new and 
almost religious significance for 


** Slo-owly, 
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many Officers and men during 
the past four days. 

Farnborough dropped her pilot 
in the shelter of the Pointe de 
Grave, and an hour later was 
lifting dizzily over the first 
towering brown crests of the 
Bay. Up...up... up—out 
past the whistle buoy. Down 
.. down... down—Whoomph ! 
Single line ahead, course 250, 
speed ten knots. Once again 
the bridge was emptied of its 
talent, and the navigator and 
the sub - lieutenant were left 
clinging to the binnacle and 
peering unhappily ahead through 
the spray-drenched glass screens. 

“Going to be a bitch of a 
night, sub.,’’ remarked the navi- 
gator, unnecessarily. 

The sub-lieutenant nodded his 
assent and tried unsuccessfully 
to swallow his Adam’s apple. 
Behind them the yeoman, his 
oilskinned back glistening in the 
dirty evening light, leant far 
out over the side of the bridge 
and with difficulty deciphered 
@ signal from their next astern. 

‘From Fremington, sir,’ he 
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called. ‘* How’s — this — for— 
canoeing ! That’s all, sir.” 

The navigator was not 
amused. A powerful essence of 
all the wines of Bordeaux, stale 
as a cab-driver’s breath, oscil- 
lated uneasily in his gullet. 
‘* What’ll we say, sub.?” he 
growled. 

The shadow of a smile, deter- 
iorating into a hideous leer, 
contorted the green-grey surface 
of the sub -lieutenant’s face. 
‘* Am-poss-eebler,” he suggested 
ponderously, in ghastly imita- 
tion of his Captain’s accent. 

The ship shuddered, lifted 
again, dropped like a plummet. 
Down down down— 
Wham! <A shower of spray 
thrashed against the bridge 
screens, vaporised, and was 
whipped away astern. The 
yeoman, in so far as his inner 
feelings permitted him, stood 
expectant, encouraging, hand on 
the key of the ten-inch lamp. 

The navigator paused sulkily, 
considering the problem. 

‘Reply to Fremington,”’ he 
said at last, “ Bloody !” 
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It was large and ornate. Its 
many pegs, fashioned from the 
antlers of a once noble stag, 
menaced the visitor as he 
entered the narrow passage. 
Within its mahogany embrace a 
massive terra-cotta drain pipe, 
heavily encrusted with pieces 
of blue-and-white china, served 
as an involuntary prison for 
two lizards. It was perfectly 
hideous, perfectly useless and 
the pride and joy of Kaimakam 
Abdul Ferrawi Bey. 

The narrow streets of Omdur- 
man were already filling as, 
with the dignity befitting the 
most senior native officer in 
the whole of the Sudan Defence 


Force, the Kaimakam gravely 
accepted his hat from the wait- 
ing servant and stepped out of 
his house. 


The day was mild, the 
greetings of his less fortunate 
neighbours gratifying, so that 
it was with a comfortable sense 
of well-being that he returned 
the salute of the sentry at the 
barrack gates and entered his 
own. office. 

“Ya Saht 
chief clerk 
his presence. 

“Why, O Man, do you dis- 
turb me so early in the day? 
Cannot the papers wait until 
the sun is at least over the date- 
palm ?” 

* Your 


- el - Bey!” 
drew 


The 
attention to 


pardon, Excellency, 


but Mohommed Ali Effendi 
wishes to report on the progress 
of the bimbashier.”’ 

Muttering the very mildest 
of imprecations on all teachers 
of Arabic and young British 
officers who had to be taught it, 
the Kaimakam settled his bulk 
more comfortably in his chair 
and nodded assent. 

Mohommed Ali, as voluble as 
usual, swept into the room, his 
galabieh streaming behind him 
like a vapour trail. Never had 
he encountered such stupidity, 
such lack of understanding of 
the easiest and most beautiful 
of languages. Even the normal 
and most courteous customs of 
the country had been a subject 
of jest. Fortunately Mohommed 
Ali was a great teacher, the 
officers would undoubtedly pass 
their examinations and would 
perhaps express their apprecia- 
tion of his untiring efforts by a 
small gift. 

** Inshallah — God 
replied the Kaimakam. “So 
the officers can now converse 
as well as give all necessary 
orders in the Arabic tongue ? ” 
The inquiry was answered in a 
flow of words that ceased only 
at the entrance of an orderly 
with coffee. 

It was later in the day that, 
seated in the office of the 
Brigadier, the matter was raised 
again. 


willing,” 
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“How’s the Arabic course 
going ?”’’ asked the commander. 

“Only by the most strenuous 
efforts of that great teacher, 
Mohommed Ali, has ignorance 
given place to enlightenment,” 
replied the Kaimakam, his eyes 
twinkling. 

“* Well they’d better all pass,” 
remarked his senior officer. 
“Are you giving your usual 
party ?”’ 

“To those fortunate  indi- 
viduals who are successful in 
their examinations I shall of 
course issue an invitation to a 
‘huffla-shi’ at my house. It 
may well be that the thought 
of such a reward will spur them 
to greater efforts.” 

“JT doubt it,’ said the 
Brigadier, ‘‘ but it will certainly 
complete their education.” He 
and the Kaimakam had soldiered 
together for a long time. 


The following day the invita- 
tion was delivered in person to 


the five subalterns seated on 
the officers’ mess verandah that 
did duty as a school-room in the 
heat of the afternoon. 

‘**Not only,’ concluded the 
Kaimakam, ‘‘ not only will you 
have the privilege accorded to 
very few of entering my home, 
but you will be able to prac- 
tise the Arabic tongue and the 
many courtesies you have been 
taught.”’ 

Whether the invitation acted 
a8 an inspiration to the future 
guests is not /:nown. The 
examination was, however, 
passed if not with honours at 
least without failure. The day 
of the tea-party arrived. 
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The Kaimakam greeted each 
officer in sonorous and resound- 
ing Arabic. The halting replies 
were made, and the party was 
shepherded into the main living- 
room where it seated itself 
awkwardly on the priceless carpet 
with which the floor was covered. 
Their host, who had spent the 
entire morning directing the 
removal of the chairs, table and 
other items of Western comfort 
with which he normally sur- 
rounded himself, occupied a 
central position. The conversa- 
tion began. 

It would be incorrect to say 
that it became either animated 
or general. The party, however, 
survived until after the tea had 
been served. It was when the 
last plate of sweetmeats had 
been removed that silence fell 
on the room. The Kaimakam 
looked expectantly at each one 
of his guests; each one in turn 
racked his brains for something 
to say that had not been said 
at least five times before. The 
silence became oppressive. It 
was then that the senior sub- 
altern, mindful of his responsi- 
bilities, cast his eyes wildly 
round the room and caught 
sight of the hall-stand through 
the open door. 

‘* What a magnificent piece of 
furniture!” he remarked men- 
daciously, ‘‘ I do admire it.” 

“You like it?” asked his 
host. 

‘*T consider it indeed a thing 
of beauty,” replied the sub- 
altern, drawing heavily on his 
‘ Vocabulary of Useful Phrases.’ 

“It is yours. I present it 
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to you.” With an almost per- 
ceptible sigh the Kaimakam 
spread his hands in the attitude 
of giving. 
“Oh, my gosh!” said the 
subaltern, shocked into English. 
The Kaimakam affected not to 
hear, but his gentle melancholy 
spread throughout the room, 
stifling in embryo the few 
sentences still in the making. 
The party broke up in silence, 
the formal good-byes giving a 
spurious animation to the leave 
taking. The door closed. 
“What a ghastly afternoon!” 
exclaimed the senior subaltern. 
** Do you think the old boy was 
serious about that monstrosity ?”’ 
‘*Didn’t Mohommed Ali say 
something about ‘ if you admire 
something in an Arab’s home 


he is bound by the laws of 
hospitality to make you a gift 
of it’,”’ added the most junior 


subaltern who was reputed to 
be a bit of a swot. 

‘*That’s a lot of rot even if 
Mohommed Ali said so, which I 
doubt,” retorted the senior sub- 
altern rudely. ‘‘ What about 
going down to the Club and 
washing that tea out of our 
systems?” The proposal was 
carried unanimously. 

By the next morning the 
memory of the party had faded, 
and it was not until he entered 
his quarters just before lunch 
and collided heavily and pain- 
fully with a_ blue - and - white 
china drain-pipe that the senior 
subaltern realised that Kai- 
makam Abdul Ferrawi Bey had 
meant exactly what he had said. 

The hall-stand occupied the 
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greater part of his small room, 
making it impossible to move 
without imminent danger of 
impalement. Surprise rapidly 
gave way to annoyance— 
annoyance to consternation. 
Something would have to be 
done at once, the situation was 
ridiculous. Avoiding one of the 
larger pegs the unhappy recipient 
sat down and after much thought 
produced what he felt to be 
a masterly letter. It expressed 
his delighted appreciation of the 
gift, his regret at not having a 
suitable habitation for its mag- 
nificence and concluded with his 
earnest desire to restore it to its 
original and more fitting abode. 
Well pleased with his literary 
efforts he supervised the loading 
of the hall-stand on to a three- 
ton truck and departed to his 
belated lunch. 

It was with a lighter heart 
that he returned to his room 
after the meal, and opening the 
door grazed his cheek on a two- 
pronged antler that at one time 
had done duty as a_ brush- 
holder. The senior subaltern 
buried his face in his hands. 

A troubled night produced no 
solution to the problem, and it 
was with a sense of forebod- 
ing that he obeyed a summons 
to report to Brigade H.Q. 
immediately after first parade. 
He was evidently expected ; for 
it was a matter of moments 
before he was ushered in to the 
presence of an extremely irate 
Brigadier. 

The ensuing interview was 
short and painful, leaving no 
doubt in the mind of the senior 
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subaltern of the enormity of the 
offence that had been committed. 
The return of an article, once 
admired, was not only the gravest 
insult that could be offered 
to a True Believer, but when 
the True Believer happened to 
be the most senior native officer 
ule Tae Brigadier became 
speechless at the very thought. 
He recovered sufficiently, how- 
ever, to express the most forth- 
right views on the subject of 
young officers who failed to 
profit from the instruction pro- 
vided at great expense by a wise 
and far-seeing government. 
“Luckily for you,” he con- 
cluded, *‘ I’ve been able to calm 
down Abdul Ferrawi Bey, but a 
letter of apology will be sent at 
once and you'll follow it up 
with a gift equal in value to the 
one you've received. I presume 
you’ve forgotten about the 


necessity for that too.” 

The senior subaltern returned 
to his quarters in an extremely 
shaken condition and composed 
his apology. The problem of the 
return gift remained. 


It was the chief clerk, by 
means known only to himself, 
who ascertained the monetary 
value set upon the hall-stand by 
its late owner. 

‘“*T am indeed sorry, sir, but 
the value is undoubtedly fifty 
pounds Egyptian.” 

The subaltern, whose total 
assets at the moment were some 
nine pounds odd, gave a 
strangled gulp and wondered 
what life as a civilian would be 
like. The chief clerk was, how- 
ever, & man of resource. 
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** T have a cousin who supports 
a large and ever-growing family 
by the purchase and sale of rugs 
and carpets. Acquainted by 
me of this unfortunate happening 
he will, of a certainty, procure 
a carpet having the appearance 
of costing well over fifty pounds 
but which in fact will be some- 
what less. In return for the 
many kindnesses I have shown 
him in the past, due I may add 
to the small monetary gifts I 
have received from grateful 
officers, he will undoubtedly 
accept payment on a monthly 
basis at a most reasonable rate 
of interest.” 

The transaction was completed 
after much bargaining, and a 
prayer-mat of intricate design 
and obviously expensive weave 
was accepted by the Kaimakam 
with expressions of the utmost 
delight and pleasure. The hall- 
stand continued to occupy most 
of the subaltern’s room, a 
constant reminder of his present 
impoverishment. The incidert 
was apparently closed. 

It was six weeks later that the 
matter was re-opened by the 
arrival of the chief clerk one 
afternoon in the guise of inter- 
mediary. The Kaimakam was 
unhappy. The rug was a delight 
and a source of continuing 
pleasure, but the hall-stand was 
an heirloom. Its presence was 
missed each time the Kaimakam 
entered his house. The chief 
clerk was anxious to be of help 
to everyone, and he therefore 
had a request to make. The en- 
suing conversation was lengthy 
and involved, but eventually 
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resolved itself into a proposal 
that the two gifts be exchanged. 
As @ personal inducement the 
chief clerk added that his cousin 
might be persuaded to take back 
the carpet at a very small 
discount. 

The senior subaltern accepted 
with enthusiasm. The eventual 
loss of fifteen pounds he put 
down to experience. He was 
later to become quite an expert 
on Arab laws and customs. 


The epilogue occurred at the 
Governor General’s garden party. 
“T hear you have got your 
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hall- stand back,” said the 
Brigadier to the Kaimakam. 

‘* Great though the loss must 
have been to one who so greatly 
appreciated it the stand once 
again graces my home.” 

“You know that thing ought 
to have wings, not antlers,” 
smiled the Brigadier. ‘‘ How 
many times have you lost it to 
date ?” 

“ This, O Excellency, will be 
the eleventh occasion,” said the 
Kaimakam, and went forward to 
greet a group of young officers 
who had but recently arrived in 
Khartoum. 
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COMMENT. 


THE Parliamentary phrase, 
which describes the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as ‘ opening’ 
his Budget and suggests a 
delightful surprise present from 
a grateful country to a deserving 
Minister, is a little misleading. 
The Minister may be deserving, 
but the present, often surprising 
though seldom delightful, is not 
to him but to the country, 
which is not always con- 
spicuously grateful for the gift. 
Mr Butler’s third Budget, which 
he ‘ opened’ on 7th April, pro- 
voked very little feeling of any 
kind. It was admittedly a 
‘ standstill Budget’ and, as a 
Labour Member remarked with 
some chagrin after listening to 
the Chancellor’s speech, the 
dullest since the war. If a 
Budget which is not dull is one 
containing new and ingenious 
taxes, no one should object to 
dullness. This time, however, 
the taxpayer would have been 
grateful for a little further relief, 
especially as he had been antici- 
pating something of the sort. 

More than once in his speech, 
the Chancellor commented with 
satisfaction on the absence of 
any new burdens, as though 
fresh taxes were a normal feature 
in any Budget. But we are 
not at war; we are not required 
to face any new and unexpected 
expenditure ; why, then, should 
there be any new taxes? Many 
of the experts would say that 
we have reached a peak of 
peacetime taxation, beyond 


which we should not be asked 
to climb. We are as relieved 
as Mr Butler was over the 
absence of any fresh impost, 
but it is a little alarming to 
find a Conservative Chancellor 
of the Exchequer apparently 
approaching the Socialist point 
of view that a Budget, besides 
being the means by which the 
country meets its expenses, is a 
delicious field for financial 
experiment and a normal method 
of distributing the taxpayers’ 
property. We have indeed 
travelled a long way from the 
days of Gladstonian finance. 

Mr Butler threw out a few 
titbits, which were almost trivial, 
but there is a lot to be said for 
the old rule of no surplus, no 
concessions, and the Opposition 
had to concentrate its attacks 
on the failure to give relief to 
Pensioners or to make any 
awivance towards equal pay for 
men and women. 

The Budget, though dull (or 
perhaps because dull), was sound, 
and the Stock Exchange, a 
sensitive barometer on these 
occasions, was evidently not 
dissatisfied. Members of the 
House af Commons were quick 
to draw two obvious conclusions. 
The first is that the Budget is 
not the kind a Chancellor 
introduces shortly before a 
General Election and that there- 
fore an Election is unlikely this 
year. The second was that 
Members should ruefully dismiss 
for a while any idea of obtaining 
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an increase ip. their remunera- 
tion. Even the Socialists had 
to admit that what the Govern- 
ment is unable to do for the 
Pensioners it should be unwilling 
to do for Members of the House 
of Commons; and on 14th 
April the Prime Minister’s dis- 
claimer of any intention of 
carrying out the proposals of 
the Select Committee was 
accepted as inevitable. 


Mr Eden had two important 
announcements to make to the 
House of Commons before 
Members departed for the 
Easter Recess. The first 
announcement was that he and 
Mr Dulles had agreed to examine 
the possibility of establishing 
a system of collective defence 
for South-east Asia. The 
reaction of the Bevanites was 
unexpectedly violent. In itself 


the proposal may be open to 
criticism, but it should hardly 


be condemned before anyone 
knows exactly what he is con- 
demning. For where is the 
harm in merely examining the 
possibilities of anything ? After 
Mr Attlee had given the proposal 
a qualified approval, Mr Bevan 
flatly rejected his leader’s advice. 
Really it looked as though he 
had long been looking for a 
bone to pick with Mr Attlee 
and had at last found it. The 
breach of discipline was too 
glaring to be glossed over, and 
first at the meeting of the 
Shadow Cabinet and later at 
that of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, harsh words were 
spoken on both sides. Although 
officially all lips are sealed about 
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the proceedings at these private 
yatherings, there was the usual 
leakage, and enough has come 
out to show that the debates 
were among the stormiest on 
record. If Mr Bevan thought 
he would win enough support 
to shake the leadership of the 
Party, he was disappointed. 


‘The man recover’d of the bite, 
The dog it was that died.’ 


Mr Attlee is still the leader and 
Mr Bevan has retired sullenly 
to the back benches. Having 
evidently judged that the 
moment had arrived for another 
test of strength and having as 
evidently been worsted once 
more, Mr Bevan will probably 
be more comfortable in exile. 
As he will be entirely, whereas 
before he was only partially, 
uninhibited, he may be able 
to make himself a source of 
greater embarrassment to the 
Socialist leadership in his new 
freedom. Or he may not. A 
lot of people prefer a constant 
stabbing from in front to an 
occasional prick in the back. 
Mr Eden’s other important 
pronouncement was of the 
agreement with the European 
Defence Community by which a 
British Armoured Division and 
Air Force units will be placed 
at the disposal of the Com- 
munity’s headquarters. The 
agreement had the double 
purpose of encouraging the 
United States to go and do 
likewise and of persuading the 
French to end their long 
uncertainty about joining the 
Community. Britain herself, 
because of her responsibilities 
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to the Commonwealth, has felt 
unable to join it; but the new 
agreement is an assurance that 
if the E.D.C. is attacked, Britain 
will in fact be implicated as 
surely as if she had been a 
member of it. To that extent 
the Armoured Division and the 
aeroplanes will be hostages 


handed over to the Community. 


After the affair of Marshal 
Juin the French Government 
badly needed some encourage- 
ment of the kind. There is a 
mystique about a Marshal of 
France. Since the departure 
of Napoleon III. the rank has 
become a rarity. Revived in 
the First World War, it was 
reserved for a very few out- 
standing soldiers, of whom Juin 
is the sole survivor. The word 
has glorious associations for the 
French. Some of the more 
recent Marshals, like Bazaine 
and Pétain, are forgotten, while 
the great soldiers of Louis XIV. 
and the first Napoleon are 
remembered. That is why the 
dismissal of Juin matters. As 
# soldier he can hardly compete 
with the military fame of 
Kisenhower or Montgomery, but 
as @ Marshal of France he stands 
for the ancient glory of French 
arms. 

Juin’s offence was not that 
he exceeded his soldierly duty 
by his strictures on the European 
Defence Community, to which 
his Government was apparently 
though apprehensively on the 
point of adhering. Other soldiers 
in other countries have spoken 
out of turn and been forgiven. 
Juin’s offence was that, having 
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erred on the side of loquacity, 
he haughtily refused the 
summons of his Prime Minister, 
M. Laniel, to meet him and 
discuss the matter. Here Juin 
clearly put himself in the wrong 
and no Government worthy of 
the name could have evaded 
so direct a challenge. Now 
presumably, as a political general 
in eclipse, he will join the 
curious alliance of Gaullists and 
Communists who are trying to 
assassinate the E.D.C. The 
probability is that they will fail 
and that Juin will provide 
another example of the inepti- 
tude of the soldier who tries to 
be a politician. That is a pity, 
because Juin is an exceptionally 
good soldier; and even if he 
succceds in his attempt to keep 
France out of the E.D.C., he 
has earned himself a mark so 
black as virtually to disqualify 
him for future employment. 


The trouble began when on 
Ist March the Americans 
exploded a hydrogen bomb in 
what they fondly hoped was a 
remote point in the Pacific. 
Unfortunately the experiment 
went wrong, or rather perhaps 
went too right, for a few days 
after the explosion a lot of 
unfortunate Japanese fishermen 
arrived in harbour suffering from 
the effeets of contact with a 
shower of radio-active dust. 

The consternation was two- 
fold, local and general. It was 
local — comparatively — because 
Japan and New Zealand and 
countries even further removed 
from the scene began to voice 
their fears that if in the future 
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we were to see bigger and better 
explosions in the Pacific, 
showers of radio-active dust 
might descend upon _ their 
populations and do them grievous 
harm. The risk, though not 
remote for Japan, was not very 
serious for Australasia, and a 
greater and more reasonable 
fuss was made by the people of 
more distant lands. Their point 
was that if the first hydrogen 
bomb could destroy an island 
and make a huge crater in the 
bed of the Pacific, later and 
more powerful bombs might 
blot out whole countries, or 
at any rate large cities. <A 


prominent American, who was 
believed to know what he was 
talking about, declared that one 
hydrogen bomb would destroy 
New York, though later, under 
correction by the men of science, 
he qualified this statement by 


saying he merely meant that 
the city would be put out of 
action. 

So the ominous phrase 
‘broken back’ crept in, the 
suggestion being that after the 
first week of an Atomic war 
the combatants would be so 
crippled, with their cities 
flattened, their ports ruined and 
their industry destroyed, that 
they would be unable to carry 
on war effectively and, as far 
as Britain is concerned, carry 
on life effectively. With this 
apprehension went a further 
fear that the bombs have only 
got to get bigger, as they will, 
and not only the combatant 
countries, but civilisation itself, 
will be blotted out. 

All this lent urgency to the 
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debate in the House of Commons 
on 5th April, when the Opposi- 
tion put forward its demand for 
talks at the highest level. The 
American test has at least 
brought people to face the grim 
issue gravely and to realise the 
terrible implications of another 
rar. For that is the real 
question. It will no longer be 
enough to control and supervise 
the production of atomic 
weapons unless at the same 
time the world can somehow 
come to a genuine outlawry of 
war. At bottom the danger is 
not the bomb, but war itself; 
for unless war can be eliminated, 
whatever systems of control may 
be set up, the danger will always 
remain of trouble breaking out 
somewhere and one of the parties 
involved trying to score a quick 
advantage by using the hydrogen 
bomb or its even more 
formidable (though at present 
hypothetical) successor, the 
cobalt bomb. 

The Prime Minister, conceding 
most of the argument, was 
careful to point out that talks 
at the highest level must be 
properly timed and that the 
Government must be allowed to 
choose the right moment, which 
was not just before the Con- 
ference at Geneva, to make the 
first approach. He was not at 
his best and was plainly pro- 
vocative when he went on to 
deal with the proceedings at 
the Quebec Conference of 1943. 
He was answering a perfectly 
valid point raised by the 
Opposition. As everyone is 
aware, the Americans have 
several large bases in this 
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country, and each of them is 
reputed to have a store of 
Atomic or Hydrogen bombs. In 
the event of a war, whether the 
United Kingdom were involved 
in it or not, the bases would 
be an obvious and legitimate 
first target for anyone who was 
fighting the United States. In 
fact, we would find ourselves in 
the front line of a battle about 
which we might not have been 
consulted and of which we might 
not approve; and although it 
is difficult to imagine any war 
of the near future in which the 
United States, but not the 
United Kingdom, was taking 
part, the point has something 
more than a theoretical impor- 
tance. If we are to sink or swim 
together, we should at least 
consult each other before either 
of us goes off for a bathe. If 
the United States and the 
United Kingdom are preordained 
allies, they should recognise an 
obligation not to make important 
decisions independently of one 
another. 

Sir Winston had a very good 
answer for those who have been 
complaining that he has not 
sufficiently impressed this point 
on the United States. The 
private agreement made by him 
and President Roosevelt at 
Quebec in 1943 contained four 
provisions. The first of these 
was that Britain and the United 
States would never use the 
Atomic Bomb against each other 
—a merely academic clause. 
The second was that neither 
would use it against a third 
party without the other’s con- 
sent. The third was that no 
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atomic information 
communicated to 
country except by mutual 
consent. The fourth provision 
—less relevant to the present 
controversy — dealt with the 
future industrial use of atomic 
energy, and on this point a 
superior interest was conceded 
to the United States. The 
Americans of course were to 
carry the whole burden of ex- 
periment and production, but 
lest anyone should think the 
agreement was weighted too 
heavily in Britain’s favour, let 
it be remembered that we had 
turned over to America all the 
results of our experiments up 
to date, which were then at 
@ point further than any the 
Americans had yet reached, and 
had lent them the services of 
our leading physicists. 

Could a closer collaboration 
have been foreshadowed? Yet 
subsequently, when the Social- 
ist Government asked for the 
Quebec terms to be honoured, 
the Senate passed the MacMahon 
Act, which ignored and frus- 
trated the agreement. Later 
Senator MacMahon told Sir 
Winston that if he had been 
aware of the existence and 
terms of the Quebec arrange- 
ment, there would have been 
no MacMahon Act. But the 
harm was done. The Socialists 
had to accept the situation and 
to that extent may be said to 
have ‘ abandoned’ the Quebec 
Agreement—the Prime Minister’s 
phrase which so excited the 
Opposition. As Sir Winston 
has frequently and unjustly been 
attacked about the whole 


would be 
any other 
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business, he had a perfect right 
to state these exonerating facts. 
Whether he was wise to state 
them in that way and in that 
debate, after so temperate and 
statesmanlike a speech from the 
Leader of the Opposition, is 
another matter. 

The Socialists were unduly 
incensed at the disclosures and 
the suggestion that they had 
‘abandoned’ an _ important 
tactical position, especially when 
a few days later Mr Herbert 
Morrison, having refreshed his 
memory, declared that the 
private agreement at Quebec 
had never been reported to the 
War Cabinet, and Mr Truman 
expressed the opinion that any- 
how the Agreement referred to 
the Atomic and not to the 
Hydrogen Bomb. 

The first point is between 
Sir Winston and his former 
colleagues and does not affect 
the validity of the Agreement 
or the later conduct of the 
Socialist Government. If Mr 
Attlee was not told about the 
Agreement in 1943, he certainly 
knew all about it after he had 
become Prime Minister in 1945. 
The second point is suspiciously 
like a sharp lawyer’s quibble. 
The Agreement surely related 
to the research into the whole 
question of Atomic energy, and 
if the Atomic Bomb was the 
child, the Hydrogen Bomb is 
the grandchild of that research. 
The codeword ‘Tube Alloys’ 
was presumably intended by 
both parties to cover all the 
descendants. 

But the person who is not 
a politician is naturally less 
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interested in what happened or 
did not happen in Quebec than 
what is going to happen to 
the world when someone starts 
dropping hydrogen bombs. The 
first reaction everywhere was 
one of profound depression; the 
next was of a comparative 
cheerfulness. There is now a 
tendency to assume—comfort- 
ably but with insufficient cause 
—that the prospect is so horrible 
that it cannot possibly material- 
ise; in fact, that it is all too 
bad to be true. 


In Kenya the attempt to 
bring about a mass surrender 
of the rebels through the agency 
of ‘General China’ has been 
abandoned. Something went 
wrong. It seems that a large 


number of Mau Mau, who were 
mustering in the forest for the 
purpose of giving themselves up, 


were scared by some desultory 
firing and went back to their 
fastnesses. At any rate the 
war now goes on. The ball is 
back with the Security Forces 
and that odd assortment of 
‘generals’ who command the 
rebel bands. 

Meanwhile the Secretary of 
State’s new Council of Ministers 
has come into being, accepted 
with satisfaction by the Asians, 
with. misgivings by the white 
settlers, and not accepted at all 
by tbe Africans. The allocation 
of three seats oa the Council to 
the Europeans, two to the Asians, 
and only one seat to the Africans 
seems hardly equitable, and it is 
difficult to see any clear prin- 
ciple behind the arrangement. 
Granted that control should 
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remain with the Europeans, why 
should the Asians have two 
Ministers and the far more 
numerous Africans only a single 
representative ? The practical 
difficulty of course is that 
roughly half the Asians are 
Hindus and half Mahommedans, 
and no more in Africa than in 
Asia can Hindus adequately 
represent Mahommedans or vice 
versa. But why then was the 
proposal to have four Europeans, 
two Asians and two Africans 
rejected in so summary a 
fashion ? 

The deed, however, has been 
done and it remains to be seen 
how far the new Council will 
be an improvement on the old 
arrangements and how far it 
will merely be a fifth wheel on 
the coach. Behind all the 
political and economic diffi- 
culties in the multi - racial 
problem is the question of 
status. It is status that will 
eventually wreck Dr Malan’s 
policy in the Union of South 
Africa, status that was at the 
back of the African opposition 
to federation in the RKhodesias 
and Nyasaland, and status that 
causes most of the discontent 
in East Africa. Any policy 
that weakens or appears to 
weaken the status of a large 
racial group is almost certainly 
doomed. 


Lloyd 
acteristic phrase once described 


George in a_ c¢har- 
the House of Lords as ‘ Mr 
Balfour’s poodle, and Mr 
Jenkins has borrowed the term 


1 ‘Mr Balfour's Poodle.’ 


By 
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for the title of his book on the 
long struggle between the House 
of Lords and the Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1906-1915.! It is, as 
Mr Jenkins recognises, the story 
of a revolution, effected in the 
British way without violence. 
There was no civil war as in 
1642, there was no Royal 
abdication as in 1688, there 
were no riotous mobs as in 
1832. But if was none the less 
a revolution, an enforced transfer 
of power from one Estate of 
the Realm to another. 

Mr Jenkins gives the story 
the right touch of drama in 
the right places, enlivening it 
with many humorous anecdotes 
of those days; and although 
he does not conceal his own 
sympathies (which are those of 
& Socialist back-bencher), he is 
not unfair in his judgments. 
It is abundantly clear that the 
leaders of the Lords made a 
sad bungle of the business. In 
1906 they were faced with the 
largest Liberal majority in the 
House of Commons within living 
memory. What were they to 
do about it? After twenty 
years of almost unbroken Con- 
servative rule very few of them 
had any experience of opposition. 
But they need not have been 
quite so shortsighted as they 
were. We have only to look at 
the leadership of Lord Lans- 
downe from 1906 to 1911 and 
then at that of Lord Salisbury, 
faced with a rather similar 
situation, from 1945 to 1950, 
to realise the contrast. The 
Peers should have recognised 
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the popular’ verdict. They 
should have delayed and 
amended, but not have finally 
rejected the major legislation 
of the Government. Above all 
they should have detached them- 
selves from the leadership of 
the Unionist Party. What the 
Liberals found intolerable was 
that, having won their battle 
in the constituencies and passed 
their measures through the 
House of Commons, the 
entrenched Tory majority in 
the House of Lords, on a nod 
from the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Lower House, 
lightheartedly flung the labours 
of months into the wastepaper 
basket. 

The Peers crowned their 
provocations by rejecting the 
Budget of 1909, an act the 


folly of which most of them 
would subsequently have 


ad- 
mitted. They could not have 
joined battle on ground more 
adverse to themselves or more 
favourable to their opponents. 
Their constitutional right to 
reject a money bill was doubt- 
ful; to reject it apparently 
because it affected their own 
pockets as landowners was to 
forfeit any sympathy they might 
otherwise have won; and the 
appearance of the dukes on 
public platforms in justification 
of the action of the House of 
Lords was a first-class tactical 
blunder. 

How far the design was 
deliberate on the part of the 
Liberals is still questionable. 
Mr Jenkins thinks that it was 
not, and no doubt Mr Asquith 
was temperamentally unwilling 
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to precipitate a conflict between 
the two Houses. On the other 
hand, did not Lloyd George in 
a moment of exuberant expan- 
siveness declare that he had 
caught the big rats in a trap 
and was proud it was a Welsh- 
man who had set the trap ? 

The ‘rats’ went in all right, 
and on that day in November 
1909 the Lords in effect voted 
themselves out of their veto. 
The events of 1910 and 1911 
followed inexorably. There was 
an Election which left the 
Liberals, with Nationalist and 
Labour support, in control of 
the House of Commons, and a 
second Election which was a 
repetition of the first. The 
death of King Edward VII., the 
failure of a conference when 
opinion on both sides had 
hardened and become bitter, 
the guarantee of a creation of 
a8 many as five hundred new 
Peers extracted from a reluc- 
tant young King, the prelimi- 
nary Resolution and __ finally 
the Parliament Bill itself—Mr 
Jenkins leads his readers skilfully 
down a melancholy path, on 
which Mr Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne made mistake after 
mistake, while Mr Asquith 
showed a consummate tactical 
skill. The Government knew 
what they wanted. The Opposi- 
tion did not. They produced 
® number of schemes which 
were alike in reforming the 
composition of the House of 
Lords, retaining the veto, and 
ensuring a permanent Unionist 
majority. Nobody liked them 
and one after another they 
quietly died. 
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Would the Lords admit defeat 
and pass the odious Bill? Or 
would they defy the enemy and 
risk seeing themselves swamped 
by a tidal wave of new Peers ? 
To the end the issue was in 
doubt. The feeling between 
Unionist and Liberal was mild 
compared with the new hatred 
between the various factions in 
the House of Lords. There 
were those who would obey 
their leader and abstain from 
taking part in the division, those 
who followed Lord Halsbury 
and Lord Willoughby de Broke 
and were determined to vote 
against the Bill, and those—a 
reprobated remnant, largely 
episcopal— who were ready 
actually to vote with the 
Government if the Bill looked 
like being lost. 

The final scene was not 
without its comic episodes, 
which Mr Jenkins relates with 
acid satisfaction. The back- 
woodsmen appeared in droves, 
and in unfamiliar surroundings 
some of them behaved with a 
certain lack of decorum. Lady 
Halsbury ostentatiously refused 
to shake hands with Lord 
Lansdowne. One noble Lord 
had fortified himself with 
alcohol to such a degree that 
for a long time he had to be 
kept under surveillance in a 
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committee room; finally Lord 
Ilkeston, who had been a doctor, 
was sent for; but as he 
approached, the indignant Peer 
screamed, ‘‘ Take the — away ; 
he wants to get two guineas 
out of me!” After which he 
marched unsteadily into the 
division lobby. When all was 
over, many noble lords vowed 
they would never enter their 
House again; but as most of 
them had not previously been 
in the habit of visiting it, the 
threat was not so formidable as 
it sounded. 

So the crisis was resolved, by 
& majority of seventeen, to the 
unfeigned relief of the King, 
Mr Asquith and presumably 
the Unionist leaders, whose 
unwisdom had worked their own 
discomfiture. As for the Con- 
stitution, it was left in a state 
The 


of unsatisfactory suspense. 
House of Lords has never been 
reformed, a8 Mr Asquith had 
promised it would be, and by a 
recent amendment the power of 


the suspensory veto has been 
still further reduced. It is an 
interesting conjecture, which Mr 
Jenkins refrains from making, 
what would have happened if 
the Lords had passed the Finance 
Bill of 1909 or if they had not 
passed the Parliament Bill of 
1911. 
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